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Broker’s Plea of 
Non -Attention 
Fails in Ohio 


Lenihan, Who Placed $850,000 With 
' Lloyd’s on Cleveland Risk, 
Loses His License 








SUPT. CONN’S OPINION 





London Letters Show Practice of 
Sending Over Blank Binders 
in Packages of Fifty 





Insurance men of all kinds will be in- 
terested in extracts from the opinion of 
Harry L. Conn, superintendent of insur- 
ance of Ohio, in revoking the licenses of 
The E. P. Lenihan Company, FE. P. Leni- 
han & Company, and E. P. Lenihan, of 
Cleveland. The action of the superin- 
tendent grew out of the big financial 
smash-up in Cleveland of the Municipal 
Savings & Loan Company. That crash 
resulted in heavy losses to stock insur- 
ance companies and for Lloyd’s, the 
Lloyd’s loss being $850,000. a 

The commissioner took the position 
that a surplus line broker had no au- 
thority to procure a policy contract of 
the kind negotiated through Lenihan and 
that consequently Lenihan was in excess 
of his authority. In his opinion, the in- 
surance commissioner had some interest- 
ing things to say about unauthorized in- 
surance which are quoted in another 
part of this article. 


How Lenihan Entered Transaction 


The Municipal Savings & Loan Com- 
pany situation is briefly described as fol- 
lows by Mr. Conn: 

“The Municipal Savings & Loan Com- 
pany, hereinafter referred to as_ the 
Municipal, during the year 1923, was a 
corporation organized, created and ex- 
isting under the Ohio laws applicable to 
building and loan associations. Through 
the action of. the County Commissioners 
of Cuyahoga County, the Municipal re- 
ceived on deposit certain public moneys, 
the property of the taxpayers of said 
County. As a condition precedent to 
taking over said moneys, the Municipal, 
(assuming it had the right to receive and 
assuming the County Commissioners had 
the power to deposit public funds in such 
institutions, which matters are under 
investigation by the duly authorized pub- 
lice agents), under the law was required 
to give bond in the penal sum of $850,000 
for the safe keeping and return of said 
funds. Lenihan sought this guaranty 
coverage from insurance companies li- 
censed to do business in Ohio, and, fail- 
ing to so obtain it, procured the indem- 
nity from an English association known 
as Lloyd’s, which was not licensed to 
write insurance in this State. 

“It is the law of Ohio that one having 
a surplus line broker’s license, such as 
Lenihan had, may place certain kinds of 
iMsurance in a non-admitted company if 
such coverage is not obtainable in a 
company licensed in Ohio, provided al- 
Ways the particular line of coverage is 
Permitted by the surplus line broker’s 

(Continued on page 26) 





































































PHCENIX 


Assurance Company, Ltd., 
of London 
100 William Street, New York 
A corporation which has stood the test of time! 142 years 


vf successful business operation. World wide interests. 
. ~ | . “qe, 
‘bsolute security. Excellent service and facilities. 








Fire, Automobile, Rents, Rental Values, Use & Occupancy, Tor- 
nado, Sprinkler, Leakage, Explosion, Riot & Civil Commotion. 


PHCENIX 


indemnity Company 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


Automobile, Public Liability, Workmen’s Compensation, Bur- 
glary & Theft, Accident & Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 



























































SERVICE and BROKERAGE 
DEPARTMENT 


CHAS. F. ENDERLY, Manager 
122-126 William Street, New York City 


FIRE—AUTOMOBILE—-MARINE 





IAs, 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NOR.'H AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA. 





The Oldest American Fire and Marine 
| : Insurance Company 




















“Station P-M-L-I-C” 


Production is swinging along at the most aggressive pace in the Company's 
history. 

Here’s what our representatives have: 

The priceless asset of a nationally-known name—we are seventy-seven 
years old. 

Policy contracts sufficing for every need. 

Topnotch service. 

Advantageous net cost. 

Advertising material that “pulls.” 

Regional Conventions that are schools of salesmanship. 

Genuine fraternity between Home Office and Field—we have neither 
taskmasters nor slaves. 

These are ingredients in our recipe for Field success. We welcome 
men and women who value them. 

Ask any Penn MuTUAL representative ! 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Organized 1847 . 

















“Burial Palaces” 
Take Big Toll of 
Policy Proceeds 


Excessive Undertakers’ Charges 
Become More Frequent; $6,500 
Paid for a Casket 


COMPANIES ARE HELPLESS 


Beneficiaries Often Assign Pro- 
ceeds to Undertaker; What 
Claim Managers Think of It 


The life insurance companies are get- 
ting the reactions resulting from the re- 
cent vogue of “funeral emporiums” and 
“burial palaces” which thrive in the large 
cities. Many of these places are con- 
ducted on a legitimate basis and give the 
facilities for dignified burial services to 
the multitudes of persons who live in 
hotels and apartments and the great 
transient population found in large cities. 
Sut often these places are only gilded 
palaces of hold-up and when the under- 
takers who run them learn that there is 
a substantial amount of insurance money 
involved in the case, they run up bills 
that are enough to knock the living cold. 

One case came to the knowledge of 
an insurance company recently in which 
a charge for $6,500 was made for a 
casket. Numerous other cases not quite 
so flagrant have recently come before 
the claims departments. The insurance 
companies are always interested in see- 
ing that the proceeds of life insurance, 
the results of years of saving and plan- 
ning usually, are not dissipated. The 
business has always been ready to pro- 
tect the beneficiaries against promoters, 
wild cat stock salesmen and all others 
who in one way or another try to divert 
the proceeds of life insurance from the 
purposes that the insured obviously in- 
tended them to be applied to. 


Affected by Racial Custom 


The greatest abuses in the past have 
been in ¢6nnection with industrial in- 
surance proceeds. These policies being 
usually fot.only about enough to secure 
a modest burial, the undertakers have 
learned the amount of the insurance and 
made their bill out accordingly. But 
now-a-days, industrial workers carry 
much more life insurance than a few 
years ago. They have industrial insur- 
ance on their children and other mem- 
bers of the family, but the insurance 
salesmen have been selling the heads of 
the family ordinary insurance in keeping 
with the higher earnings of industrial 
workers. The problem of the under- 
taker’s charge has accordingly assumed 
entirely different proportions. 

Another phase of this matter is the 
racial customs of different peoples with 
reference to funeral services. It is the 
custom of Italians to make quite an 
occasion of the burial of their dead. 
They are a sentimental and emotional 
people and the brass bands, pomp and 
ceremony that frequently are a part of 
their funerals are an expression of their 
regard and a tribute to the departed. 

(Continued on page 11) 
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Tue Travecers INsuRANCE COMPANY Tue Travecers INDEMNITY CoMPANY 


HARTFORD L. F. BUTLER, PRESIDENT CONNECTICUT 


T H E TRAVELERS 


ACCIDENT, LIFE, LIABILITY, HEALTH, AUTOMOBILE, STEAM BOILER, COMPENSATION, GROUP, BURGLARY PLATE GLASS, AIRCRAFT, ENGINE, ELECTRICAL MACHINERY 
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Open Metropolitan’s Canadian Head Office 


President Haley Fiske and Vice-Presidents Robert Lynn Cox and Lee K. 
Frankel, Guests, Visit Ottawa and Attend Banquet; Representatives of 
Other Companies Extend Warm Welcome to Metropolitan; 
Personnel of Department Heads 


President Haley Fiske, of the Metro- 
politan Life, and Vice-Presidents Robert 
Lynn Cox and Lee K. Frnakel were in 
Ottawa last week and saw in action the 
new Canadian head office of the com- 
pany. Many of the distinguished men 
outside of insurance joined them and the 
company’s managers and part of the 
Canadian head office staff in a dinner. 
The toastmaster was A. F. C. Fiske, 





other large foreign companies opening 
their Canadian head office here.” 

W. G. Keddie, district manager of 
Canada Life: 

“On behalf of the staff and members 
of the Ottawa agency of the Canada Life 














—_ 





GEORGE DOYON 
Pa Superintendent of Agencies 






third vice president in charge of the 
Canadian head office. 

One of the pleasant features of the 
visit of Mr. Fiske was the extending of 
the right hand of welcome to him and 
his co-workers by representatives of 





DR. JOHN N. COOLIDG# 


Head of Medical Department 


other life insurance companies. When 
the head office was opened, these senti- 
ments were printed on the front page of 
the Ottawa “Journal.” 

A. E. Corrigan, managing director of 
the Capital Life of Ottawa: 

“On behalf of the directors and officers 
of the Capital Life, Ottawa’s premier life 
insurance company, I wish to extend a 
hearty welcome to the officers and staff 
of the Metropolitan Life on their arrival 
here today to open their Canadian head 
office. We hope that the Metropolitan’s 
recognition of the growth of their Cana- 
dian business by selecting Ottawa as 
their headquarters may be followed by 


Transplanted Overnight,” the Metro- 
politan in one of its publications tells the 
story of the new head office, with many 
pictures of departmental heads. On this 
page Tur Eastern UNDERWRITER repro- 
duces pictures of Third Vice-President 






record division; William D. McKewen, 
audit division; Adele K. Schloring, divi- 
dend division; Frank J. Huber, authori- 
zation section, 

Also, Arthur E, Bradley, chief clerk, 
medical division; Isabelle E. McKee, 
house mother; William J. Dempsey, 
Ordinary policy section; Charles Stans- 
field, group division; Minnie Vogt, pol- 
icy section, Western Canada; Grace 
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A. F. C. FISKE 
Head of Canadian Office 


I have much pleasure in extending cor- 
dial greetings to Manager Fiske and his 
co-workers in the Metropolitan. Ottawa 
is fortunate in being selected as the 
Canadian headquarters of so representa- 
tive a company. 

“Life insurance is an institution ex- 
tending far beyond the confines of any 
one organization and as a confrere and 
representative of the oldest Canadian 
company we gladly extend the right hand 
of fellowship to our American cousins.” 

W. Lyle Reid, manager of Eastern 
Ontario for the Sun Life: 

“As a Canadian I am proud of the fact 
that the Metropolitan is establishing a 
head office in this country.” These 
words spoken to me by Mr. Macaulay, 
president of the Sun Life while sitting at 
luncheon the other day in Montreal, are 
expressive of the attitude of the largest 
Canadian company toward the largest 
American company on the important oc- 
casion in its development. 

“To the officers and members of the 
staff I extend the right hand of fellow- 
ship. They will make splendid citizens 
because they are a fine bdoy of men and 
women.” 

E. S. Miller, branch manager Im- 
perial Life: 

“Ottawa is to be congratulated on be- 
ing selected as the Canadian head- 
quarters of the Metropolitan Life. The 
Metropolitan has always been an apostle 
of thrift and is a great educational force. 
It has a reputation for generosity to its 
policyholders and fairness to its com- 
petitors. The setting up of a Canadian 
head office will mean much to Ottawa 
and will be a distinct gain to all of our 
citizens including those of us who repre- 
sent other life insurance companies. I 
am glad to extend to them a hearty wel- 
come to our city.” 

Under the main caption of “How a 
$600,000,000 Insurance Company Was 


A. F. C. Fiske, in charge of the Cana- 
dian territory with headquarters at 
Ottawa; George Doyon, superintendent 
of agencies of the Province of Quebec 
and the Maritime Provinces; and James 
B. Woodcock, superintendent of agencies 
of the provinces west of Quebec; Dr. 
John N. Coolidge, head of the medical 
department; and Miss Jeannette 
Fraser, the first Canadian to be em- 
ployed by the Canadian head office. 

Some of the other Canadian Head 
Office chiefs are these: 

Gilbert M. Herrick, personnel di- 
vision; Louis J. Schmoll, Ordinary 
Department; George C. Jepsen, 
agency and industrial audit; Charles 
L.. Crosskill, claim division; C. 
August Sandberg, application divi 
sion; Thomas C. Anderson, cashier; 
Charles G. Burger, industrial audit; 
John A. Wilson, change division; 
Maurice H. Lewis, revival and sur- 
render division; George Doerr, loan 


ROCHESTER AGENTS MEET 

Nearly one hundred life insurance: 
men attended the meeting of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association «1 
Rochester, New York, on May 14 
The special guest and principal 
speaker was Henry G. Wischmeyer, 
assistant superintendent of agencies 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life. 
Mr. Wischmeyer has had a long 
practical experience in the life in 
surance agency work, both in the 
field and at the Home Office. He 
spoke on “A Few Facts on the 
3usiness Pertaining to the Life Un- 
derwriters’ Problems of Today.” 
Following this meeting, Mr. Wisch- 
meyer left for the West and the 
Pacific Coast in connection with the 
John Hancock’s opening up for 
business in that section of the 
country. 


AMES B. WOODCOCK 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Lewis, policy section, Eastern Canada. 

During 1923, the people of Canada in- 
sured in the Company to the amount of 
$113,894.57. 

In death claim payments they received 
$2,854,900.43. 

On surrendered policies, the Company 
paid $1,595,506.83. 

Matured Endowments brought Canada 
$1 ,260,134.4. 

Total and permanent disability called 
for $29,374.96. 





Miss Jeanette Fraser was the first Canadian 
to be employed for the Canadian Head 
Office. ; 
who revorted for work on May 1. It is the 
Intention to replace the Home Office force 
with Ottawans as rapidly as competent 


She is one of more than seventy 


workers can be trained. 
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Foreign Risk Change 
Involved Big Total 


HOW REINSURANCE IS DONE 


New York Life Sens Transferred Re- 
serves On Foreign Business Amount- 


ing To Over $150,000,000 


During the last three years there has 


been reinsured or transferred a large 


amount of the business in Europe of 
American insurance companies, and also 
of the business in Central Europe of 


British and other companies. In addi- 
tion, the American companies have been 
disposing of business in South Africa, 
Australia, India, West Indies and a num- 
ber of countries in Central and South 
America. The magnitude of the trans- 
actions has attracted much attention and 
Arthur Hunter, chief actuary of the New 
York Life which company has had a 
vreat deal of experience with these trans- 
actions, was asked to discuss the pro- 
cedure involved before the recent meet- 
ing of the Actuarial Society of America. 
The reserves transferred by the New 
York Life alone on foreign business re- 
insured involved over $150,000,000. 

There have been three methods of re- 
insurance or transfer: 

(1) Transfer of the business to a 
native company under the authority of a 
law which absolved the parent company 
from all future responsibility; 

(2) Transfer of the business to a 
native company, or occasionally to a for 
eign company, with the individual con- 
sent of the policyholders ; 

(3) Reinsurance of the business with 
the approval of the supervising insur- 
ance authorities, but without the consent 
of the policvholders being obtained. 

The practice in this country is to use 
“transferred” and “reinsured” as synon- 
ymous, Mr. Hunter explained, but there 
seems to be a disposition in European 
countries to limit the word “transferred” 
to policies coming within laws referred 
to under (1), or to policies under which 
the consent of the insured has been ob- 
tained. On the other hand, “reinsured” 
is generally applied to policies under 
which the consent of the insured was not 
sought, and also under policies issued in 
countries where there was no law grant 
ing the authorities the right to approve 
a transfer. 


Transfer of Business Under Law 


With regard to (1), laws have been 
passed, or governmental decrees promul- 
gated, permitting a transfer under this 
svstem in Austria, Argentine, Brazil, 
Czecho-Slovakia, Germany, Hungary, 
Spain, Switzerland, and Yugo-Slavia. As 
an example, we may take an excerpt 
from the Swiss law, passed on February 
4th, 1919, a translation of which is as fol- 
lows: 

“Any company, whether Swiss or for- 
eign, may, with the authorization of the 
Federal Council, transfer its Swiss busi- 
ness in whole or in part with its rights 
and obligations to another company duly 
concessioned. ... The Federal Council 
will approve the transfer, if in its opin- 
ion, the interests of the Swiss creditors 
are safeguarded in the aggregate.” 

The effect of transferring the business 
under conditions such as are outlined 
above is that the original corporation 
may omit from its accounts the policies 
transferred, as the approval of the gov- 
ernment relieves that company of all the 
responsibility. So far as concerns com- 
panies organized in New York State, it 
is necessary to obtain the approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance. The 
section of the New York law covering 
the transfer and reinsurance of business 
under discussion is as follows: 

“Any domestic life insurance corpora- 
tion which has discontinued the issuance 
of new business in a foreign country, 
may, subject to the written approval of 
the Superintendent of Insurance, rein- 
sure all or part of its business outstand- 
ing in such country in any solvent insur- 
ance company duly authorized to trans- 
act business therein, subject to such con- 








will of those whose Old 





Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


- of Philadelphia 
Founded 1865 


Over forty per cent of the new business of the Provident 
Mutual is upon the lives of old policyholders who not only 
evidence their satisfaction by insuring their own lives, but by 
recommending the Company to their friends. 
able to the agents of the Provident Mutual is the active good 
Age 


Especially valu- 





Kndowments have matured. 














ditions for the guarantee of the per- 
formance of the reinsurance agreement, 
as may be approved by the Superin- 
tendent, and such domestic life insurance 
corporation shall thereupon be relieved 
from charging as liabilities in its annual 
statement the reserves and other liabil- 
ities pertaining to the business so rein- 
sured.” 

The transfer of business naturally in- 
volves the payment of money or the 
transfer of securities of an amount ap- 
proximately equal to the net liability. 
In the countries mentioned securities of 
an amount equal to the reserve must be 
carried by all companies subject to the 
supervision of the national insurance de- 
partments. The policyholders of these 
countries are therefore protected by their 
own laws. Under the agreements be- 
tween the insuring and reinsuring com- 
panies, the policy conditions of the re- 
insured business must be carried out by 
the reinsuring company. The agreement 
either provided that at least the same 
dividends must be paid in the future as 
the parent company would have paid; or 
the matter was left for conference be- 
tween the native company and the gov- 
ernment officials. Where information re- 
garding the treatment of dividends after 
the transfer has come to my notice it 
has appeared that the native insurance 
departments have been zealous in look- 
ing after the interests of the policy 
holders. The officials of the Insurance 
Department of New York have made a 
very thorough review of all the contracts 
under which reinsurances have been ef- 
fected, and have always considered care- 
fully the interests of the foreign policy- 
holders of American companies. 

Transfer by Consent of Policyholder 

In several European countries which 
did not have laws providing for transfer 
of the policies in bulk, there was a 
patriotic feeling among the inhabitants 
in favor of building up their own in- 
stitutions. In this class may be men- 
tioned, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Nor- 
way and Sweden. In these countries the 
reinsuring companies were willing to ob- 


tain the consent of the policyholders to 
a transfer of the business. It was gen- 
erally specified in the agreements be- 
tween the two companies that the con- 
sent of 80% of the policyholders must 
be obtained before the transfer would be 
effective. The reason for requiring such 
a high percentage was to make sure that 
the reinsuring companies would do 
everything in their power to bring the 


plan before all the policyholders. Let- 
ters were sent to the policyholders, 
recommending them to consent to the 


transfer. Such letters were signed by 
the officers of both companies, and the 
approval of the Insurance Department 
was cited therein. In Great Britain one 
American company transferred its busi- 
ness to a Canadian company; and in 
South Africa two American companies 
transferred their business to a native 
company on receiving the consent of the 
policyholders 80% of the premium-pay- 
ing policyholders had to consent before 
the transfer became effective. 

Where the consent of the policyhold- 
ers to the transfer was obtained, the 
laws of the country with regard to any 
deposit of securities to cover the liabil- 
ities then prevailed vis a vis the reinsur- 
ing company. 

In order that the policyholders might 
be protected with regard to their future 
dividends, it was customary to provide 
in the agreement for the transfer of the 
business that the insured would receive 
as large dividends in the future as they 
would have received if the policies had 
not been transferred. 

In a comparatively small percentage 
the consent of the policyholders was not 
received, which was generally due to 
lack of a complete understanding or to 
failure to receive the circular letters. 
These policyholders were reinsured on 
the terms mentioned under No. 3, or the 
reinsuring company was made an agent 
of the parent company. 

Reinsurance Without Policyholders’ 

Consent 


There was a third method in cases 
where there was not a suitable transfer 





SAFETY 


investments. 
SERVICE 


organization. 


Founded 1867 





SAFETY, SERVICE AND STABILITY 


Attract Prospects and Increase Agents’ Clientele 
Guaranteed by careful selection of risks and 
Provided by an efficient and progressive 


STABILITY Assured by conservative business policies. 





Insurance in Force Over $350,000,000 


For Information Concerning Contracts Address Agency Department 








Prosperous Mexicans 
Get Little Insurance 


U. S. COMPANIES WON’T ENTER 


Enrique Bazan, Visitor From Mexico 
City, Seeks To Interest Capital For 
New Company 


Enrique Bazan, of Mexico City, who 
has had considerable experience there as 
a life insurance agent and who is now 
a commission merchant, arrived in New 
York this mission to see 
whether he could not interest capital in 


week on a 


organizing an insurance company to 


transact life and casualty business in 
Mexico. 

Mr. Bazan says that Mexico presents 
the odd position of a prosperous country 
of millions of people who are very much 
unprotected by life There 


couple of small domestic com- 


insurance. 
are <3 
panies, but about a decade ago all the 
American companies pulled out because 
of a law requiring investment of funds 
from their Mexican business in Mexican 
securities. 

“Millions of dollars of insurance could 
casily be written there by American com- 
panies,” he “Whereas, the only 
American companies writing are doing 
so in the underground manner. While 
some Mexicans have such policies the 
great mass of the business men are not 
carrying a cent of life insurance. The 
country is going ahead; the revolution 
which did not amount to much has been 
over for some time; natural resources are 
being developed and the population of 
Mexico City is now at least a million.” 


said. 


law or where the written consent of the 
policyholders was not obtained. This 
method provided for the reinsurance of 
policies on more or less customary lines. 
\mong the countries in this group may 
be mentioned Australia, China, Turkey, 
several countries in the West Indies, 
Central America and, in the case of one 
company, South America; also certain 
policies in the countries mentioned un- 
der No. 2. In all of these cases the 
policvholders were amply _ protected 
They were, in fact, better off under the 
reinsurance than they were formerly, in- 
asmuch as an active organization re- 
placed a company which would inevitably 
close its local office as the business de- 
creased in amount, thus causing incon- 
venience in the payment of premiums 
and in settlement of policies. The few 
objections which were made were gen- 
erally the result of a misunderstanding 
of the terms, and in such cases arrange- 
ments satisfactory to the policyholders 
were made whenever feasible. The same 
arrangements were made as under No. 2 
with regard to policy conditions and 
dividends. A deposit of securities with a 
bank, a trust company, or insurance de- 
partment was one of the conditions so 
that the policyholders would be ade- 
quately protected. If the reinsuring 
company were not able to carry out its 
obligations in the future, then the parent 
corporation would automatically come 
into possession of the securities repre- 
senting at their market value the reserves, 
so that it would carry out the remaining 
contracts. : 

The business of the foreign companies 
in Germany may be transferred to 4 
native company without the consent of 
the policyholders, provided the Insurance 
Department ‘gives its consent and pro- 
vided certain legal requirements are com- 
plied with. One American company has 
thus transferred its business to a Ger- 
man company. 

In Russia, life insurance was national- 
ized. Accordingly, all the assets, prop- 
erty and records of the companies, both 
native and foreign, were taken over by 
the Soviet Government. This, of course, 
released the foreign companies from 
their liabilities under these policies. 
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Arthur B. Wood Heads 
Actuarial Society 


ELECTED HERE LAST WEEK 





Vice-President and Actuary of Sun Life 
of Canada Frequently Consulted 
By Banks and Trust Companies 
Arthur B. Wood, who was elected 
president of the Actuarial Society of 
America at its annual meeting in New 
York last week, is vice-president and 

actuary of the Sun Life of Canada. 
Mr. Wood graduated from McGill Uni- 

versity with the degree of B. A. in 1892, 

and in the following year joined the 


ARTHUR B. 


WOOD 


staff of the Sun Life of Canada as an 
actuarial student. He qualified in due 
course as a Fellow of the Actuarial So- 
ciety of America and a Fellow of the 
Institute of Actuaries of Great Britain. 
He is also a Fellow of the Casualty 
Actuarial and = Statistical Society of 
America. He was appointed assistant 
actuary of the company in 1900, and in 
1908 succeeded T. B. Macaulay as 
actuary. He still retains this office in 
addition to the vice-presidency. 

Mr. Wood has won a high reputation 
in insurance circles in both Canada and 
the United States. He is especially well 
known as an authority on pension funds 
and annuities, and his expert advice has 
from time to time been sought by banks, 
trust companies, and other financial and 
commercial institutions in connection 
with the establishment and valuation of 
private pension funds and assurance 
schemes. He is a valued member of 
many clubs and_ societies, several of 
which he has served in official capacities. 
Recently he was elected president of the 
Canadian Life Insurance Officers’ Asso- 
ciation. 


PLAN JOINT ACTUARIAL MEETING 

It is planned to have a joint meeting 
in the fall of the Actuarial Society of 
America and the American Institute of 
Actuaries. At the recent meeting of the 
Actuarial Society in this city it was de- 
cided to convey this suggestion to the 
American Institute of Actuaries. The 
joint meeting is planned simply to pro- 
mote mutual cooperation and fellowship. 


ADDS TO MEDICAL STAFF 
Dr. Albert O. Jimenis has been ap- 
Pointed an assistant medical director of 
the Metropolitan Life. 











testifying that there is no better 
Massachusetts Mutual. 


to any real worker in the field. 











A Company With Friends Everywhere 
The agent who is selling insurance in this Company, which for seventy- 
three years has been rendering unexcelled service, does not work alone. 
Wherever he may be, he finds enthusiastic friends ready to help him by 
x 
Its enviable record for service and the low net 
cost of the protection furnished make a combination that assures success 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 


ompany in the land than the old 


MUTUAL 














MUTUAL BENEFIT DIVIDENDS 
New Scale For 1925 Will Amount to 10% 


Increase in Total Dividends; No 
Change at Old Ages 

The new dividend seale of the Mutual 
Benefit Life to apply to 1925 which is 
being worked on at the home office and 
which was announced at the recent con 
ference of general agents of the com- 
pany, will amount to an increase in total 
dividends declared of about 10% over the 
amount called for by the regular 1924 
scale. The maximum increase on any 
one policy is about 21% per cent. There 
is no change in the scale at the very old 
attained ages. 

The paid-up and maturity options un 
der the proposed seale for ordinary life 
policies, issued at ages 45 and under, 
will usually be available one year sooner 
than under the 1924 scale, where all 
dividends are applied under the accelera 
tive endowment, accumulation or addi 
tion plans. 


CHANGES RESERVE BASIS 


Mutual Benefit at End of Year Goes 
On 3% Basis For Policies Issued 
Prior to 1900 

At the end of the present year the 
Mutual Benefit Life will change the re 
serves for policies issued prior to Jan 
uary Ist, 1900, from a 3% per cent to a 
3 per cent basis. If this change is made, 
the 1925 non-forfeiture values and the 
1926 dividends will be based upon the 
larger reserves. 

The company has 
there is to the credit of such policies, 
surplus earnings sufficient to make the 
change and still leave a sufficient amount 
in the contingency reserve funds for the 
protection of such policies 


ascertained that 


FIRST GROUP CASE 
The first group case written by the 
John Hancock Mutual was closed by As- 
sistant Superintendent Charles A. Palioca 
of Framingham, Mass., on the employes 
of the Deerfoot Farms Co. of Southboro. 


VISIT MOUNT McGREGOR 


Many Distinguished Men In Medicine 
and Other Health Activities Guests 
of Metropolitan Life 

More than one hundred people, includ- 
ing distinguished doctors and medical edu- 
cators and others interested in public 
health, as well as journalists, were guests 
of the Metropolitan Life this week in a 
special party which made the trip to Mount 
McGregor, N. Y., where the sanatorium 
of the company was visited. It was built 
ten years ago. In 1923 384 patients en- 
tered the sanatorium, coming from twenty 
cight states and Canadian provinces. 

The sanatorium finds a constantly grow 
ing need for facilities for the extended 
treatment of convalescents obliged to 
leave general hospitals and return to in- 
adequate homes or to work before they 
are fit. During the ten years 3,115 employ- 
es of the Metropolitan have been given full 
and free treatment at the sanatorium. Of 
the 1,354 tuberculosis ex-patients, 937, or 
69.2 per cent., are at work, 213 are dead, 
32 have been readmitted to the sanatorium 
ond OL are at home and unable to work. 


AGENCY CONFERENCE HERE 


Meeting of Sales Recsaseh Bureau Com- 
panies Will Be Held at Hotel Astor 
June 5-6 


A conference of the agency executives 
of the companies members of the Life 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau will be 
held at the Hotel Astor, New York, June 
5 and 6. A conference was held for the 
first time last year and it proved very 
profitable. The sessions will be informal 
with no set addresses. The second part 
of the Manager’s Manual will be ready 
lor distribution at this conference. The 
subjects planned for discussion all have 
to do with live matters of agency man- 
agement. 


The Sun Life of Canada has been 
licensed in California. 











American Central 


Insurance Company 


INDIANAPOLIS 


Hatablished 1899 


All agency contracts direct with the company 


Address : 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Rural Expectancy In 
Up-State N. Y. Higher 


SOME NEW FIGURES COMPILED 








State Health Department Prepares Sta- 
tistics On Male Lives For Greater 
New York City 





Some interesting statistics have been 
compiled by Russell B. Tewksbury, for- 
merly on the staff of the State Health 
Department, and have been made public 
by that department. Mr. Tewksbury: is a 
fellow of the Johns Hopkins School of 
Hygiene and Public Health and in con- 
nection with Lucien L. Benepe, also a 
fellow of the school, the first life experi- 
ence table for males (white) outside of 
Greater New York has been constructed 
as of the experience of 1920. The salient 
features of the data are the -general in- 
creases in the expectancy of life over 
the American Experience Table of Mor- 
tality and the longer expectancy ac- 
corded to rural residents as compared 
with those liviug in the greater city. 
The tollowing table shows a comparison 
of up-state New York with New York 
State and New York City. 


Expectation of Life for Males 


Age0 Age 32 Age 62 
N. Y. State 1901.. 47.62 31.58 12.77 
N. Y. State 1910.. 47.89 31.51 12.31 
N. Y. State 1920.. 52.82 33.74 12.88 
Up-Sti ite 1920 ... 53.25 34.63 13.28 
N. Y. City 1901.. 40.65 27.98 11.04 
N. Y. City 1910.. 45.30 29,28 11.30 
N. Y. City 1920.. 51.61 32.35 12.07 
Up-State 1920 .,. 53.25 34.63 13.28 


rom the above comparison it will be 
noted that the up-state New Yorker has 
much more favorable expectancy than 
the resident of New York City in regard 
to longevity. 

Life insurance companies base their 
premium rates for policies of insurance 
upon the American Experience Table and 
there is no distinction between the male 
and female as to premium rates charged, 
the only time the sex is taken into con- 
sideration in adjusting a rate is in the 
purchase of a straight annuity which does 
not accrue from insurance. The State 
of New York itself has recognized the 
American Experience Table since 1868 
and it is today included in the rules of 
Civil Practice as the basis for annuity 
settlements of estates. 


POLICY INCREASED 30% 


Business inemitiiebe, For $50,000 Grew to 
Over $65,000 in Twenty Years By 
Additions 


On February 1, 1904, the New Eng- 
land Mutual issued a policy of business 
insurance on the 20-payment life plan, 
for $50,000, on the life of A. D. Parker, 
president of the Parker-Blake Co., 
wholesale druggists of New Orleans. The 
insured used all dividends to buy addi- 
tional insurance, with the result that, 
this year, on the completion of the pre- 
mium-paying period, the insurance pro- 
tection has grown to $65,267, an increase 
of over 30% of the face of the policy. 
The policy now stands on the books as 
fully paid-up. 

The Parker-Blake Co. has paid $33,000 
in premiums, has enjoyed the benefit of 
the insurance protection, in amounts 
ranging from $50,000 the first year, to 
over $65,000 the twentieth, and now has 
a reserve value of $34,484, to which paid- 
up dividends will be credited as long as 
the contract remains in force. An im- 
pressive illustration of the advantage of 
buying additional insurance. 





ROYAL UNION EXPANDS 


The Royal Union Life of Des Moines 
has been admitted to do business in the 
District of Columbia. Carl Fink is the 
company’s representative in Washington 
with offices in the Munsey Building. The 
Royal Union is now licensed to write 
business in twenty states. 
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ESTATE AND INSURANCE PROGRAM 


"In Connection With the { 
_z Appraisal Need and Inventory x: 


‘{Present Value, Principal or Income Basie of Calculation) * 





2s ; 7 . 
Mi C= uname ESTATE yments, IMMEDIATE (or during first year), Administration Charges, \ 
tiny Executor ce. Current Debts, Expenses of Last Illness, etc 
ge sf] 2% * Federal Inheritance Taxes 08 $...--..-c00cc0eenm 
$33 ~~ 
42s State Inheritance Taxes —; a aren apneees 
art Current Year Income Taxes $... apeacenniie 
Tie Other Taxes spevcestiesient Wiacesassaambeentonaas 
Be ge $n onenaf MORTGAGES, NOTES or similar claims, which must be paid off, or renewed 
Bet la * by beneficiaries. Also property depreciation, if not deducted in B2 
HES a 
-” $ one om amu INCOME (percentage of present or normal) that must 
; yw continue to beneficiaries. (See note No. 1.) 
ad 5.5 6. ante $...ccceses ese ( percentage of the above) TO WIFE annually for 
as eae px (income) life. (See note No. 2.) 
: 6, eee es k oe . 
Ze > , “ : (present value) ( be  {incomed 
Bs , i hr rane nve Balance usually divided equally amang - THE 
\fs f a are! pw _— CHILDREN until self-supporting ages 
. d 1 
iz > 8.5 $ Pena '¢ mais Tey (See note No. 3.) 
z +a onmn ¢ ‘ome 
Bl forts. _- “Soa 
h- ~~ (present value) / $- (income) 
10.- $ INCOME TO SELF should total and permanent 
‘ disability prevent a continuance of a gainful occu- 
pation 
11.5 $.... ..RESERVE FUND (old age or retirement) 
- . 
income therefrom .............. ’ = 
a “2 “Sse « 3 Lump Sum to Wife in excess of above requirements 
8 |} dieses” lait Income to children beyond self-supporting ages, or for educational 
? > nema = s purposes. (See note No. 4 
SF 14. $.... .., Business capital for sons at end of certain periods 
= 15. $ acai aa $ ..Extension of incomes to daughters for life 
j ) (present value) , 
3| 16 : Riss »» For other members of the family, servants, friends, etc. 
* 17 ; Diane Charitable bequests, etc 
* . . 
"18 5 Beveereeree ae TOTAL A, (Sum of It cotamey This shows (definitely rather than approximately) 


what the cash value of the estate must be if its purposes are to be carried out. 


B 


Present funds or sources of income continuance 


i. . From Business ..... 


2. From Property $ .. 


(Exclusive of business property) 


TOTAL B_..... 


I) (Yorn 


Mone owes (Principal) $ 
(Principal) $ 


income for ........ years, 


; . 4 
income for..........years, 


Gitte 


ven ereeeetrerereas 








i] ‘ 
a 


, BALANCE. §.......-- 


J] PRESENT INSURANCE §.... 


(NEW INSURANCE NEEDED 6 ......... 


Above appears a new estate and in- 
surance program being used in con- 
nection with the appraisal need and in- 
ventory. It was originated in the office 
of Ives & Myrick, managers in New 
York of the Mutual Life. In explana- 
tion of the chart Ives & Myrick say: 

1. NOTE TO ITEM NO. 4 

The division and measure of income 
continuance are matters in which sta- 
tistics and other classified experience 
may be of practical help. An examina- 
tion of figures from various sources cov- 
ering for the most part families of two 
adults and two or three children, and 
where the average annual income ran 
from about $1,500 to $10,000 gave a per- 
centage of 6354% for that part of the 
normal income that must continue to the 
family—that is, the average man con- 
sumes 363¢% for his own personal ex- 
penses, his share of the fixed charges, 
upkeep, investments and Life Insurance. 
These are definite but not arbitrary per- 
centages. Individual instances may show 
wider differences either way, but the 
average experience remains constant 
enough to be of definite help. The most 
recent reference we have seen regarding 


eer } 
~ 


(Exclusive of policy loans) 


this point is in the “Life Association 
News” (January, 1924), which quotes a 
statistician “giving an even 40% for the 
amount the average man spends on his 
own personal expenses and investments 
and that the remaining 60% goes to sup- 
port his family. The family will need 
this 60% after his death.” 
2. NOTE TO ITEM NO. 5 

Data also indicates that the average 
amount for the widow’s personal living 
cost plus her part in the family fixed 
charges runs from about 30 to 35% of 
the former normal family income. 
Hence, 32% may be considered a service- 
able necessity average, though this per- 
centage is in most cases but little above 
the minimum. In the small incomes, this 
proportion is below the necessity aver- 
age. 

3. NOTE TO ITEMS 4-9 

rom the above, it is safe to say that 
most men will not be far out of the way 
if 64% is taken as an average con- 
tinuance, one-half of which (32%) shall 
go on to the wife for life and the other 
half (32%) shall be divided among the 
children until self-supporting ages at 
least. Except in very large incomes these 





not knowing their 


of the opportunity. 





DIAMONDS BY THE ACRE 


Children in the Kimberley region played with diamonds 
use or 
handed a city directory full of leads and make -little use 


Names are just names to the agent who has not been 
taught what constitutes 
trained to seek out life insurance needs and care for them. 

Lincoln National Life agents are schooled in the purpose of protection 
and the fitting of policies to the needs of their prospects. 
returns have convinced them that it pays to 


value. New agents may be 


a prospect, who has not been 


Their business 








Lincoln Life Building 





(CINK UP (wr rie) LINCOLN) 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


“Its Name Indicates Its Character” 


Now More Than $300,000,000 in Force 


Fort Wayne, Indiana 

















percentage divisions are reasonable and 
accurate enough to be serviceable guides. 
No one should make much of variation 
without justifying himself by careful cal- 
culation. 
4. NOTE TO ITEM NO. 13 
For method of determining these pro 
visions, see tables under Company’s 
“Education Fund Plan” sheets. 
5. 


The manner of safeguarding the 
various income payments is one for 
careful consideration in each individual 
case. Broadly speaking, the monthly in- 
come policies play an important part in 
this, also the Modes of Settlement Nos. 
1, 2 and 3 under the policy contract, or 
these in combination. In this connec- 
tion the advisability of trusteeing estates 
or creating insurance trusts with banks 
or trust companies, especially in cases 
where it is believed the beneficiaries 
should be subject to some discretionary 
administrative authority, should be taken 
into account. 

6. 


The program may be grouped in three 
subdivisions: Items 1 to 3 inclusive, con- 
stitute what is commonly called the 
“clean up”—that is, the money that must 
be paid out before anything reaches the 
family. Items 4 to 11, inclusive, form the 
key-stone of every man’s program—a 
definite platform which cannot be dis- 
regarded. Items 12 to 18 inclusive, are 
additional but in many cases important 
provisions. 

7. 


The program in principle may be 
demonstrated by substituting percent- 
ages for the amounts. 


8. 


It may be advisable in some cases to 
calculate items A5, or possibly A6, 7, 8, 
9 and 15, on a Life Income basis (in 
whole or in part). In that case, the in- 
surance value of $1,838.88 per $10 monthly 
income, may be substituted in the in- 
ventory. Premiums by either calcula- 
tion will differ usually but little. 


9. 


In calculating the items under B, al- 
most the only factor that is not prob- 
lematical in estimating the death value 
of a business, or the income therefrom, 
is Life Insurance. The importance of 
thoroughly analyzing the part that 
Partnership, Corporation Insurance, etc., 
should play in these premises is of ut- 
most importance. 


10. 

The plan in general may also be 
demonstrated on a principal and inter- 
est basis. This is a simple way to il- 
lustrate, but it is not the most practical 
way, as generally the results indicate 
more insurance in proportion to income 
than most men can carry, unless the 
interest is put at a higher rate than con- 
cervative securities justify. 

DISABILITY CLAUSE RESULTS 
Equitable of Iowa Had Case in Which 

Policyholder Received Over $1,400 

More Than He Paid 

\n outstanding illustration of the value 
of the disability clause is shown in the 
history of the disability claim filed by 
an [Equitable of Iowa policyholder in 
Des Moines. This man was totally and 
permanently disabled within the mean- 
ing of the clause for a period of six 
months and thirteen days. Contrary to 
expectations he has now recovered and 
is enjoying insurance protection with dis- 
ability benefits under his policies the same 
as if all premiums had been paid by him 
in cash. During the time of the dis- 
ability, the company not only paid the 
premiums on his policies, but also paid 
him an income of $160 each month. 

Following are the results under four 

policies: 
Total Premiums Waived........ $ 358.39 
Total Monthly Income Received 1,120.00 
Total Amount Received Under 

DIS! OMEN casita cn ee $1,478.39 


Total Disability Premiums Paid 61.66 
Fxcess of Benefits Rec’d over 
PROM aI 6.00002 ccs se caek $1,416.73 


This policyholder has actually received 
in disability benefits $1,416.73 more than 
he has paid in premiums for these bene- 
fits. If he should again become totally 
and permanently disabled, the company 
would again start paying the disability 
benefits. 


Here Is a Good “Tie-Up” To 
Use With Life Insurance Plan 


A minister in an Ohio town wrote to 
the John Hancock Mutual for a supply 
of the model budget forms that that 
company has brought out. He explained 
that he planned to give one to each 
couple that he marries, when he gave 
them the marriage certificate. This 
would be a good tie-up for a life insur- 
ance agent to arrange with a local 
minister. 











LIFE, ACCIDENT, and 





The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 
ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 


Columbian National Agents are in a position to offer the best forms of 


Policies backed by one of the strongest companies in the country, having 
ample capital, surplus and highest standard of reserves. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 








proposition. 
Address, 








PENNSYLVANIA OPPORTUNITY 


If you are interested in making a permanent connection with an old 
well established company with a progressive management and an un- 
equalled dividend record, it will be to your interest to investigate our 


PERMANENT, 
Care of The Eastern Underwriter, 86 Fulton Street, New York City 
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Manager T. R. Fell 
Suffers a Stroke 


SIDE OF BODY IS PARALYZED 





One of Best Known General Agents in 
New York; His Fight Against 
One-Time Cases 








YT. KR. Fell, manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, is at his home in West 
Kighty-Sixth Street and will be unable 
to leave it for some time. A few weeks 
avo he suffered a stroke, which para- 
lyzed one side of his body. He has 
shown considerable improvement and his 
pluck and philosophy have helped him 
a lot. One of his physicians said: “Mr. 
fell’s interest in psychology has been a 
yreat help to him in this emergency 
where complete rest is needed.” 

One ot the best known general agents 
in New York, Mr. Fell has conducted his 
office on a high plane. He has been an 
educator in the best sense of the word 


‘in that his meetings have been held al- 


most every day. Agents could drop in 
or not just as they saw fit and they al- 
ways learned something. Mr. Fell took 

DURYEA HERE; TALKS TWICE 

J. B. Duryea, manager of the Penn 
Mutual in San Francisco, was in New 
York this week. While here he made 
two addresses, one before the Hall & 
McNamara agency and the other at the 
luncheon of the alumni association of 
the New York University School of Life 
Insurance. Mr. Duryea is one of the 
cleverest writers and talkers in the busi- 
ness and has completed the manuscript 
of a new book on several of the phases 
of lite insurance selling. 


a position against one-case agents and 
what he termed “listening in’—that is, 
one agent hearing of another being on 
a case and then trying to grab the busi- 
ness. He carried the fight to the meet- 
ings of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of New York and circulated the 
town with long circulars on the subject. 





WILL WRITE SUB-STANDARD 





Connecticut General Decides To Take 
Under Average Risks From Others 
Than Its Own Agents 

The Connecticut General Life has de- 
cided to accept sub-standard business 
generally. The company has been writ- 
ing this class in a limited way for its 
own agents, but it will now take under 
average cases from brokers as_ well. 
The business will be written on a non- 
participating basis. 

Goulden, Cook & Gudeon, New York 
general agents of the Connecticut Gen- 
eral Life have a large business through 
brokers, Charles J. Goulden having been 
general agent for the company for 
twenty years. 


RAISES DISABILITY LIMITS 


The John Hancock Mutual Life has 
increased the amount of insurance that 
may be written carrying the double in- 
demnity provision from the present limit 
of $15,000 to $25,000. This will permit 
the writing of one policy for $25,000 con- 
taining both the double indemnity and 
the disability provisions. 


WELLS IMPROVING 
‘The case of Graham C. Wells, now in 
a hospital in Orange, N. J., has been 
diagnosed as ulcer of the stomach. His 
condition is improving. 





Insurance Features of New Veterans’ Bonus Law 


Under the insurance provisions of the 
World War veterans’ bonus law which 
was passed by Congress this week over 
the veto of President Coolidge, it is esti- 
mated that 3,038,283 veterans will be en- 
titled to insurance certificates and 389,- 
583 will get cash payments for short term 
service of $50 or less. 

The value of the policy would be the 
equivalent of the amount which the ad- 
justed service credit, plus 25 per cent, 
would purchase at regular insurance 
prices based on 4 per cent interest com- 
pounded annually. ‘To determine the lat- 
ter computation a table of factors has 
been compiled by experts. Multiplica- 
tion of the proper factor by the amount 
of adjusted service compensation due 
the veteran, plus 25 per cent, would give 
the face value of the insurance certi- 
ficate. Each certificate, of course, would 
vary according to the length of service 
of the veterans and his age at the date 
of issuance of the policy. The policies 
would be dated next Jan. 1. 

Application for the bonus may be 
made at any time before Jan. 1, 1928, but 
the cash payments will not be distributed 
until after next March 1. 

Loans may be made on the policies up 
to 90 per cent. of their current value any 
time after two years from the date of 
issuance. Thus, on a $1,000 policy, at 
the end of two years a loan of $87.93 
could be made. On this same policy at 
the end of nineteen years a loan of 
$831.23 would be possible. The loans 
lay be made at any national or State 
| ank, 

The bonus is computed on a basis of 
$l a day for home service and $1.25 a 
day for overseas service. The first sixty 
days cannot be counted, having been 
compensated by the $60 government 





FRANK J. HAIGHT 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


Hume-Mansur Building 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Hubbell Building 
Des Moines, lowa 








bonus. If all service was at home, $500 
is the maximum compensation basis, and 
if part was overseas, $625 is the maxi- 
iui. 

In general, veterans who served more 
than 110 days may compute the amount 
of insurance they are to receive by the 
jollowing method: Calculating from 60 
days aiter entering the service, the num- 
ber ot days of home service at $1 a day 
are to be added to the number of days 
ot overseas service, if any, at $1.25 a day. 
li this total is $50 or less, the veteran 
will receive the amount in cash. If it 
is more than $50, 25 per cent of this total 
is to be added to itself, which amount 
is then to be multiplied by a factor cor- 
responding to the age of the veteran at 
the nearest birthday to January 1, 1925. 

‘The total thus obtained will be the face 
value of the veteran’s policy. For ex- 
ample, a veteran who is thirty- -two years 
old at the time his policy is issued and 
who would be entitled to the maximum 
amount of overseas service credit, $625, 
would be entitled to a policy equal to 
$625 plus $156.25 (one-fourth of that 
sum) multiplied by 2.517, or $1,966. 


Are You A Man 


Who is possessed of an am- 
bition to do bigger and bet- 
ter things? Have you a 
clean record and the ability 
to secure and build up a high 
Life Insurance organization? 








Are you a man big enough to 
consider an attractive man- 
ager’s contract for Buffalo, 
New York? 

If so, we will be glad to get 
in touch with you and ar- 
range for a conference. 


Address Agency Department 
Care, Eastern Underwriter 



































What Is 


BROKERAGE 


SERVICE? 


Brokerage Service, as defined by the Missouri 
State Life and provided in the Company’s 
Branch Offices, has many features: 


Expert advice and assistance to all insur- 
ance men, on Surplus and Substandard 
Life, Accident, Health and Group Insur- 


ance, 


Help, without a string to it, in closing 


cases. 
broker. 


All the commission belongs to the 


Prompt action on Surplus and Substand- 
ard Life; liberal underwriting rules. 


Generous first commissions and guaran- 
teed non-forfeitable renewals. 


Business handled either on a contract or a 
one-case agreement basis. 


Co-operation of Branch 


Managers and 


Agency Specials trained in up-to-date 


methods of writing Life 


Insurance; and 


thoroughly versed in Accident and Health 


and Group Insurance. 


Ina few words, that is what the Missouri State 
Life means by Brokerage Service. The 
pany was among the first to make its service 


com- 


available to all 





ANN in 1925 


insurance 
and has its sys- 
tem perfected by 
long experience. 
This Service is at 
your disposal. 


men 


MISSOURI 


STATE LIFE 


INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


M. E. Singleton, Pres. 
Home Office: St. Louis 
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Producers Should 
Study Other Lines 


BROAD KNOWLEDGE NEEDED 


Dr. S. S. Huebner Discussing Agent's 
Equipment Says Different Branches 
Should Be Understood 


Insurance producers should — study 
much and not negiect to acquire knowl- 
edge of other branches than those which 
constitute their chief business, was ad- 
vice given to the Insurance Federation 
of Pennsylvania at its meeting in Pitts- 
burgh this week by Dr. S. S. Huebner of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

throughout 
career,” said Dr. Huebner. 


“Continue study 


your 
“Insurance is 
the most academic business, if you really 
wish to understand it thoroughly. The 
more I study insurance, and I say this 
after twenty years of intensive study, 
the more I feel there is still to learn. 
No Mian is 


knows his particular groove in the insur- 


an insurance man who only 


ance vocation. That sort of thing is 
narrowing and bad. Every insurance 
man should have a broad understanding 
of the other types of insurance. They 
are inter-related in many ways, and the 
knowledge is bound to prove helpful. 
But it is equally important that every in- 
surance man should also know econ- 
omics, corporation finance, commercial 
credit, business organization, and the 
other leading applied branches of busi- 
ness education. They will give a vision 
that cannot be acquired otherwise. In- 
surance reaches out to help man in solv- 
ing his problems, wherever risk exists, 
and the more you know about the scien- 
tific aspects of business, the better you 
will be able to serve. Moreover, insur- 
ance men specializing in the different 
branches of insurance should be mu- 
tually helpful to each other, and should 
complement their efforts. Even though 
you do not write the kind of insurance in 
question, nevertheless counsel its need to 
your chent. If all field men did this for 
each other, the cumulative effect would 
redound to the benefit of all. 

“Serve your client faithfully. This 
means the application of the ‘Golden 
Rule’ in your daily work. Whenever 
you sell a policy ask yourself this ques- 
tion: Have I given my client, in view of 
all the circumstances surrounding his 
needs, which [ have made every con- 
scientious effort to ascertain and under- 
stand, and without regard to my com- 
pensation, that policy which I would 
have taken myself if I had been under 
the same circumstances? If you can 
answer ‘Yes’, you have acted profession- 
ally ; otherwise, you have not. And don’t 
think continually about your compensa- 
tion. If you do, it will show in your eye, 
your voice, and your general bearing, 
and you will be much less convincing. 
Your compensation will be greater in 
just about the proportion that you forget 
it in your daily work. 


Related to Public Welfare 


“Serve your community. Insurance is 
inherently related to the public welfare, 
and naturally identifies itself with all the 
vreat constructive movements that have 
ior their aim the uplifting of the com- 
munity. It, therefore, behooves every 
insurance man, as a representative of in- 
surance, to be a live wire in his own 
community circle. He should participate 
actively. as a citizen, in the educational, 
welfare, fire and accident prevention, 
and all other constructive programs 
where insurance men may be expected 
to be useful. Here again, forget the 
factor of compensation. Such commun- 
ity effort is bound to be rewarded. 

“The same far-reaching economic ef- 
fect can be demonstrated for the other 
branches of insurance, each in its parti- 
cular way. Accident, health and com- 
pensation insurance, for example, deal 
with life values, as does life insurance, 
although they relate essentially to the 
living death, which is often more disas- 


trous than actual death. Every thought- 
ful person should, both from a family as 
well as business standpoint, use these 
types of insurance adequately. I look 
forward to a tremendous development of 
this branch of the insurance business, 
especially along the line of non-cancel- 
lable total disability protection. The in- 
herent services of fire, marine, and other 
forms of property insurance are quite 
generally recognized, yet even here we 
shall experience a much greater develop- 
ment than in the past, especially along 
the lines of use and occupancy insurance 
and the prevention of loss through the 
elimination of the causes. 

“The insurance business is only in its 
infancy, despite the huge figures that are 
paraded today. The practitioner in the 
ficld, whatever the branch of insurance 
under consideration, has the brightest 
possible outlook. But as the nature of 
insurance becomes more clearly under- 
stood by the public, the demands for bet- 
ter service will increase correspondingly. 
Greater ability from the practitioner, and 
stricter professional conduct will be re- 
quired.” 


ILLINOIS LIFE GIVES PRIZES 

The linois Life is conducting a contest 
for production during May, in connection 
with which it will give prizes for amounts 
of paid-for business from $2,500 to $50,000. 





PLAN FOR BOY SCOUT TROOPS 
Persons Interested Take Insurance To 
Create Trust For Carrying Out 
Plans For Local Troop 

A plan susceptible of development is 
the creating of life insurance trusts for 
the benefit of local Boy Scout troops. 
Inducing 100 Salt Lake City men to each 
take a $5,000 life policy as a means of 
creating a trust fund for the continued 
maintenance of the Salt Lake Council 
of Boy Scouts, is a project that has the 
packing of the Utah Association. 

It has been decided to enlist the or- 
vanization’s members in the campaign 
as individuals, so that while the Utah 
Association will appear in the plan as 
a collective body and so receive the 
credit, the individual agents will solicit 
the business. 


DEVELOPS BERKSHIRE FIELD 

The Union Life and Accident of Con- 
cord, N. H., has opened up for business 
sSerkshire and Franklin counties, Massa- 
chusetts, and has appointed as general 
agent for the territory William M. Har- 
riman of Pittsfield. Mr. Harriman is a 
man of proven experience in life insur- 
ance selling and produces a substantial 
amount of personal business. He is a 
vraduate of Colby College, Maine, and is 
well known in the Berkshires. 


























HOME LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


ETHELBERT IDE LOW, President 


The 64th Annual Report shows: 
Premiums received during 
CHE GRAS USES iscceiasasess 
Payments to Policyholders 
and their Beneficiaries in 
Death Claims, Endow- 
ments, Dividends, etc...... 


$7,686,855 


Increase in Assets.......... 
Actual Mortality 56% of the 
amount expected. 

Insurance in Force.......... 247,373,210 
Admitted Assets .......... 48,655,222 





FOR AGENCY APPLY TO 


GEORGE W. MURRAY, 


Superintendent of Agents 
256 Broadway New York 


























Courtesy and Promptness 


“It is undoubtedly a pleasure to know that within two 
hours after I received your very courteous and friendly 
letter in connection with my removal to Texas I was 
favored with a call from one of your local represent- 
atives, who personally offered to fulfill the promises of 


service contained in your letter.” 


This letter was made possible by a 


Direct Mail System which follows up the policyholder regardless 
of change of address and maintains Company and Agency 
contact with him 


and 





A Service Bureau which sends adequate soliciting information 
about such policyholders to the resident agent. 


That Agents and the Home Office work in close harmony 
is evidenced by the letter above. Timely cooperation turned 
a small courtesy into a real interview. 


For Agency relations write the Home Office. 


The Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Carl A. Secoy Goes With 
H. A. Hopf & Co., N. Y. 


ENGINEERS OF MANAGEMENT 





Hopf Concern Has Helped Plan Many 
Insurance Office Buildings and 
Given Personnel Advice 





Carl A. Secoy, assistant agency man- 
ager of the Phoenix Mutual Life, has 
joined H. A. Hopf & Co., management 
engineers, New York, and will act as 
assistant to Mr. Hopf, specializing on 
liie insurance problems. He is widely 
known throughout insurance; possesses 
considerable personal popularity; and 


and salesmanship. He began his career 
as a railroad man. 

For about twenty years Mr. Hopt 
has directed his activities to the solution 
of problems of management. A uni- 
versity man with several degrees, and a 
former educator, he went into insurance 
As an administrator and organization 
specialist. In 1915 he was elected vice- 
president of the Insurance Institute of 
Harttord. In 1918 he made a _ special 
study of the administrative problems of 
the Federal Keserve System and for a 
tume was its organization counsel. He 
established an office in 1922 as a con- 
sultant on management problems. To 
lite msurance men he is largely known 
relative to his work in planning modern 
office buildings. Some of the lie build- 
ings he had a hand in planning were 
those of the Atlantic Lite, Richmond; 
Detroit Lite, Detroit; Jefferson Stand- 
ard, Greensboro; Lincoln National, kort 
Wayne; Northwestern National, Muin- 
neapolis; Phoenix Mutual, Hartiord; 
Southern L. & ‘T., Greensboro. Lor four 
years he was manager of the planning 
department of the Phoenix Mutual. He 
has had considerable expericnce in plan- 
ning personnel for large corporations. 


TO FEATURE INSURANCE 





Biennial Convention of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

The General Federation of Women's 
Clubs will hold its biennial convention at 
Los Angeles, Cal., June 3-14. Miss Alice 
Lakey, publisher ot “Insurance” and in- 
surance specialist in the General I*edera- 
tion, serving in the division of home eco- 
nomics; Mrs. Maggie W. Barry, chair- 
man, in the department of applied educa- 
tion, and Mrs. John D. Sherman, chair- 
man, have arranged for the featuring oi 

insurance at the convention. 

An insurance luncheon will be one of 
these features at which the principal 
speaker will be George 1. Cochran, presi- 
dent of the Pacific Mutual Life. There 
will be an exhibit of posters and printed 
matter relating to the subject of insur- 
ance. Educational insurance material will 
be distributed to the delegates. Moving 
pictures will be used to drive home to the 
women the need of protection of the home 
by various forms of insurance. 


JOHN HANCOCK IN KANSAS 
Appoints George C. Mauss as General 
Agent; Was Agency Supervisor 
There; Served in War 


The John Hancock has been admitted 
to Kansas and headquarters will be at 
Wichita. George C. Mauss of Des 
Moines, Lowa, has been appointed Gen- 
eral Agent for this territory at Wichita. 
He began his service with this company 
48 4 part-time agent some ten years ago. 
During the World War he served over- 
seas for more than one year. For more 
than four years he has acted as agency 
supervisor in the general agency at Des 
Moines, in which work he has been most 
successful and demonstrated great ability 
in the development of that agency. 


_S. Walter Kaufmann, an agent special- 
Zing in corporation insurance, partner- 


ships and estates, has moved to 150 
Broadway. 


New York Life May 
Build On Garden Site 


NO “ADVERTISING” STRUCTURE 


President Kingsley Says New Home Of- 
fice Will Be Commercially Justi- 
fied; Nothing Definite Decided 


It is highly probable that the New York 
Life will build a new home office on the 
site of Madison Square Garden, which 
property it acquired by foreclosure sale 
in 1916 to protect a mortgage loan. Noth- 
ing definite has been decided, but Presi- 
dent Darwin P. Kingsley told THe Easr- 
ERN UNDERWRITER this week that the board 
of directors had given authorization to the 
building committee to build on the Madi- 
son Square Garden site if it sees fit to do 
so. President Kingsley is taking personal 
charge of the project, as it is a great un- 


dertaking, and the decisions made now 
must also suffice for many years to come. 

President Kingsley said that whatever 
the final plans decided upon, the New 
York Life would not build for advertising 
purposes. The building would necessarily 
be one of great size, but it would be com- 








PHILADELPHIA 


JACKSON MALONEY 








Vice-President 


mercially justified, with the utility and in- 
vestment factors having chief considera- 
tion. 

The zoning law of New York has some 
freak features which will have to be tested 
before the company can decide finally 
upon the details of a building project. 








LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office Building: 
111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
President, CLIFTON MALONEY 
ONLY HIGH-TYPE MEN AND WOMEN CAN OBTAIN CONTRACT 
TO REPRESENT THIS COMPANY. 
FOR SALESMEN AND SALESWOMEN OF SUCH TYPE WE HAVE 
AN INTERESTING CONTRACT TO OFFER, BACKED BY 

REAL CO-OPERATION. 


A. MOSELEY HOPKINS 
Manager of Agencies 




















MEASURES OF SERVICE 








BILLION DOLLARS. 


service. 


grow. 


good agents. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has over a 
THOUSAND MILLION DOLLARS 

in securities and valid credits. 

WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because this immense sum is a measure of the service which the Company is to 
render to the public in the future. 
If it had no money it could render no service. 


without rendering great public service. THAT’S the law of life insurance. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
has over FOUR THOUSAND MILLIONS of insurance in force. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 
Chiefly because this is another measure of the Company’s service to the public. Stated 
differently, it means that it has contracted to pay, under certain definite conditions, in 


which the policy-holders must do their part, over FOUR THOUSAND MILLION 
DOLLARS to its members. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 


paid to, and on account of, policy-holders in 1923 over ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS and sinceorganization has paid on that account over TWO 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 
Chiefly because this is the heart of the whole matter; this is the final measure of its 


THE NEW YORK LIFE 
paid policy-holders in dividends in 1923 over FORTY-SIX MILLION DOLLARS. 


WHY IS THAT IMPORTANT? 


Chiefly because those dividends reduced the agreed cost of insurance by so much. Divi- 
dends, so-called, are a measure of the economy with which a life company’s business is 
managed. It’s ALL A QUESTION of service. 


Unless = life insurance company renders service it will not grow; it will not deserve to 


THE ROAD TO A BILLION DOLLARS IN ASSETS IS PAVED WITH MILLIONS OF 
SCIENTIFICALLY BENEFICENT ACTS. 
There is no charity anywhere in it. It is first a service in money. And then, too, it is a 
service in what may be called intangible values: In responsibility, in self-respect, in good 
citizenship, in obedience to the law, in integrity, in all the impulses that make a man 
stand on his own two feet and do a man’s part. 
I am not sure that the service rendered by this Company in seventy-nine years in in- 
tangible values has not been worth more to the public than its service in the two billion 
dollars already accounted for and the billion dollars now on hand. 

We are still doing business and have room for more good policy-holders and for more 


No life insurance company becomes great 


{ 


ia 














NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 346 Broadway, N. Y. 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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LIVE HINTS FOR BUSINESS GET TERS 


Practical Suggestions to Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Efficiency 





- 














When a new man in 


The Biggest the business makes 
Tip of All an unusual success he 
—Just Work is asked many ques- 


tions as to how he 
does it. Everyone is looking for the secret 
or the new idea that this man had discov- 
ered. A case in point is that of a new 
agent of the Lincoln National Life. He 
was working in a mill in an Ohio town 
and writing life insurance in his spare 
moments. His success under the circum- 
stances was so unusual that the company 
asked him how he did jt, and he said: 

“I have worked every day except Sun- 
day. Have worked at least three or four 
hours in addition to taking care of my 
position at the mill each day. I am work- 
ing toward a goal of $200,000 of business 
this year. I get at least one more name 
from every prospect so that I always have 
work ahead, and having the name and 
knowing something about those I call 
upon helps in getting a proper hearing. | 
usually figure upon the 20 Year Endow- 
ment Policy, as it is the best combination 
contract we have. I assure them that this 
policy is just like putting money in the 
bank, and I find that the rates on this 
pelicy help me to place Ordinary Life in 
the cases where the prospect has a family 
of small children. I show them how much 
more protection they can carry by taking 
Ordinary Life.” 


+ * * 
Arthur Feagins, of 
“Hardest the Hl. O. Wilhelm & 
Nut I Ever Co. agency of the 
Cracked” Northwestern Na- 
tional Life, was in- 
terviewing a business man in his city 


named Orchard, when another life insur- 
ance salesman called, creating rather a 
difficult situation. Mr. Feagins says that 


it was the hardest nut he ever had to 
crack. 
“Well,” said Mr. Orchard, “now I'll 


learn all about life insurance,” and turn- 
ing to Mr. J - he said: “llow about 
your company? What are its best points?” 

Mr. J— gave a very nice talk 
about life insurance in general, and his 
own company in particular, laying special 
stress on the settlements his company had 
made. His company, being a stock com- 
pany, wrote principally the twenty-year 
deferred dividend policies. 

After Mr. J had completed his 
talk Mr, Orchard turned inquiringly to 
me. “Well,” says I, “my friend here has 
told you about all there is to tell. I repre- 
sent a company equally as strong as his 
company. [For a certain sum deposited 
with us each year we will, in event of 
your death, pay to your wife the face 
of the policy; or, if you are living at the 
end of twenty years we will pay you a 
certain sum, after having paid you a divi- 
dend each year; or we will carry the 
policy for the balance of your life with- 
out further payments. What else do you 
wish to know?” 


After Mr. J——— had departed, leaving 
behind him a list of settlements his com- 
pany had made, I told Mr. Orchard to 
have Mr. — send the list to the 
home office and request the officers of the 
company to guarantee him the same set- 
tlement; that if they would do this he 
should buy their policy, and if they 
wouldn’t do it he should buy mine. I 
handed him my telephone number and 
told him to let me know his decision. He 
called the next afternoon and told me to 
bring out the doctor that night. I did so 
and also wrote his son. 

* * 

An agent of the New 

York Life wrote to 

the company as fol- 

lows: “I find it very 

difficult to do a day’s 
work in the insurance business, and al- 
though I have sold $41,500 worth of in- 
surance in two months and a half I am 
not satisfied. Could you suggest how I 
can keep in prospects and do a_ full 
day’s work each and every day? I 
would be certainly glad to get this help.” 
The company comments as follows: 

In the first place our friend should 
be distinctly encouraged. He has done 
unusually well. At that rate he has in 
the neighborhood of $200,000 in sight. 
And it is well that he is not “satisfied.” 
That is one of the most promising fea- 
tures in his case. Dissatisfaction leads to 
improvement. We hope he stays not 
satisfied. Now as to prospects. We 
have often wondered, when a man leaves 
a wholesale or retail establishment, 
whether he ever goes back and tries to 
write those people. One of our men, 
Mr. Kohn, Central Branch, in his twelve 
years with us, has written 43 policies 
on people in the corporation he was for- 
merly with for $164,500, and in addition 
has placed $42,000 on employees who 
left the corporation since he did. Per- 
haps our friend has some such connec- 
tion which he can use as Mr. Kohn did. 

A good agent in Lawrence, Mass., 
learned that a real estate man was build- 
ing an apartment house for about $130,- 
O00. He impressed on the man the uses 
that life insurance could be put to in 
such a situation, and the man, taking 
$20,000, says, “I had felt that my family 
was secure with the life insurance pro- 
tection I had. You have shown me the 
light and I am grateful. The buildings 
I now have under construction aggregate 
an expenditure of $175,000; and when 
you explained how insurance would sta- 
bilize my business through the next few 
very important years you changed my 
perspective. | grasped the importance 
of your service. If | should pass out my 
wife will now be financially able to not 
only liquidate pressing obligations, but 
continue to successful conclusion the 
work now under way.” Almost any 
real estate man presents similar possibili- 
ties, does he not? 





Keeping Up 
a Good Line 
of Prospects 


? 


to develop and hold their business. 
John Barker, Vice-President 





Incorporated 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pittsfield, Mass. 
WINTHROP M. CRANE, JR., President 


This Company has always pursued those policies in the conduct of its business that 
have given it a high reputation for stability and fair dealing. 

Has always rendered the highest grade of service to its policyholders. 

Its policy contracts give to each individual insurer full protection, safeguarding, at 
the same time, the interest of all its policyholders. 

Has always extended reasonable assistance and encouragement to its representatives 


Frederic H. Rhodes, Vice-President 





Our friend must know many parents 
with children from ten to fourteen in- 
clusive who were recently admitted to 
insurance with us, a golden opportunity 
that should not be overlooked with the 
new rates in your hands, proportionately 
lower than at age 15. One of our field- 
men in Oklahoma has written more than 
twenty such policies on the lives of 
youngsters from ten to fifteen years of 
age. If one agent can write twenty 
cases in ten or fifteen days, on this new 
policy alone, every agent should be able 
to write a dozen or more right in his 
home town. “Teach a youth economy,” 
said Andrew Carnegie, “and you have 
started him on the road to success.” It 
is easy to convince a father or mother of 


the wisdom and propriety of starting 
sons and daughters on this splendid 
highway. 


Here are some thoughts that occurred 
to Karl Bewley, of Oklahoma, that will 
particularly appeal to parents of sons 
between ten and fifteen, and to age 21 
as well. A father wishes to give his lad 
every advantage possible to fit him for 
his battles with the world. The rates 
on the new policy are so low that he 
will not feel as a burden an annual pre- 
mium of from $15.94 to $17.08 Ordinary 
Life, or $25.62 to $26.98 Twenty-Pay- 
ment Life. In fact many parents have 
already bought $5,000 and $10,000 poli- 
cies at much higher rates. 


* ok ok 
The West Coast Life 
Argument suggests the follow- 
For Juvenile ing as an argument 
Insurance why a father secur- 


ing a  twenty-pay- 
ment life policy on his son as soon as 
the latter is fifteen years of age: 

First: He probably will not be able 
to do this for himself before age 25. 

Second: The difference in twenty pre- 
miums on each $1,000 you would pay 
for him beginning at age 15 and which 
he would pay if he secured the same plan 
of policy at age 25, adding 5 per cent 
interest to the difference in these pre- 
miuims, will amount to $162.83. This is 
more than the total of five years’ pre- 
miums at age 15. 

Third: Over 800,000 boys in America 
will become fifteen years of age this 
year and according to statistics, more 
than 35,000 may be expected to die be- 
fore age 25. A large additional number 
will become impaired in health and there- 
fore, unable to secure life insurance. 


THIS TOOK COURAGE 


When three deputy income tax col- 
lectors called on Joseph Waterman, of 
the New York Life Bronx agency, to 
check up his income tax statement, he 
wrote one of them for $10,600 and the 
other two for $5,000 each. 











Build Your Own Business 


under our direct general agency contract 


Our Pohcies provide tor : 
Double indemnity, 
Disability Benefits, 
Reducing Premiums 

Yee the new low Kates 


OHN & ROCHE Vue-rrs 





THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Veranwed 1440 

















PREVENTS CARBON POISONING 
Compound Put Into Gasoline Purifies 
Exhaust of Deadly Gas; Insurance 
Companies Interested 





Life insurance companies are interest- 
ed in the efforts to protect the public 
against poisoning due to carbon monox- 
ide in automobile exhaust and recently 
the New England group of companies 
joined in sending out with premiium 
notices and in other ways, a warning 
against running motors in a closed ga- 
rage. The deaths from this cause have 
been sufficiently numerous to warrant 
the taking this precaution. 

Dr. Miller Reese Hutchinson, a well- 
known inventor of many devices now in 
use, announces that he has found a com- 
pound, a small quantity of which put 
into the gasoline tank of a car will pre- 
vent carbon in the cylinders and in the 
exhaust. Carbon monoxide is heavier 
than air and sinks to the floor and has 
been the cause of a great toll of deaths 
{o motorists. Dr. Hutchinson says his 
preparation will be of great benefit in 
vehicular tunnels, a recent instance of 
poisoning in a tunnel having occurred in 
Pittsburgh. 

Patented chemical compounds have re- 
cently been put on the market, the spray- 
ing of which, it is claimed, will reduce 
the danger. Chemists of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior recently conducted 
experiments in the Bureau of Mines ex- 
periment station at Pittsburgh and they 
report that the results do not substan- 
tiate the claims of the manufacturers of 
this particular compound. 














SERVICE TO SALESMEN 


Engraved birthday greetings on fine wedding 
stock, with envelopes to match, for salesmen to 
send to policyholders. Something fine and new. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GEO. KUHNS, Pres. 




















Oflice for information. 


since 1878. 
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MORE THAN 50% 


of the business written by some of our larger agencies is a 
direct result of the Fidelity lead service. Our agents interview 
interested prospects—people who have written the Head 


Fidelity is a low-net-cost company ,operating in 40 
states. Full level net premium reserve basis. Over Quarter 
of a Billion insurance in force. Faithfully serving insurers 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, President 
A few agency openings for the right men. 
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“Burial Palaces” Take Big Proceeds Toll 


(Continued from page 1) 


Ii it is their custom and is a part of their 
form of mourning or tribute, it is per- 
haps in poor taste for anybody to 
criticise the heavy expenditures that 
necessarily result. If such costs are 
paid out of the proceeds of insurance 
on the life of the deceased and the bene 
ficiaries are left in need, the companies 
feel that some Americanizing education 
is needed in such cases. This is not to 
say that Americans are not frequently 
offenders in this respect. The practice 
is not confined to any race. The Italians 
were cited merely because such practice 
seems to be a more general and accepted 
custom among them. 


Should Be Paid by Estates 


Mhe matter of the extent of expendi 
tures for burial has in recent years been 
brought within the realm of good taste 
with most people. Whatever the senti 
ment of near relatives may be on this 
subject, public sentiment has definitely 
set its face against ostentation, or waste- 
ful expenditure, in connection with fu- 
nerals. A recent case in point will illus- 
trate this. William Rockefeller, brother 
of John DD. Rocketeller, who died last 
year, specified betore his death that the 
funeral arrangements were to be very 
suuple and the charge for the funeral as 
filed with the surrogate was surprisingly 
small It was noted at the time that an 
Italian laborer on the Rockefeller estate 
who died about the same time was given 
a burial that greatly exceeded in cost 
that of William Rockefeller, who left an 
estate of over $100,000,000. 

Reasonable burial expenses are a 
charge against the estate of the de 
Kelatives who are unaware of 
this frequently incur heavy funeral ex 
penses Which they pay out of the pro 
ceeds of life insurance policies, leaving 
the estate clear to be oe up often by 
debts. Proceeds of insurance payable to 
named beneficiaries are exempt from 
such debts. 

Some claim managers express the 
opinion that it would be a great advan- 
tage if the amount of a burial fund was 
specified by the insured in taking out 
ie insurance. This would serve to put 
a check on the sentimental impulse of 
the widow to have the “best” for the de 
parted husband. There is a natural re 
luetance to face these matters, but if if 
became more or less common practice it 
would be regarded favorably by some 
claims department managers at least. 
The yreat inerease in the use of life in 
surance trusts offers one of the 
Ways to introduce the idea. 

Phe urrogate’s courts im New York 
and other states where such courts 
SUpCrVise the probate Ol wills, are con 


ceased, 


casiest 


tantly checking up on exorbitant fu 
Neral charges. It is within the province 
of this court to refuse to approve such 
Ills on the ground that they are exces 
sive, 


Several larg 


surance companies 
lave wor vears 


sought to prevent the 
siminent of industrial policies to 
undertakers by the beneficiaries. The 
Metropolitan Lite has made a special 
study of this situation and Dr. Lee K. 
Frankel, third vice-president, took the 
Matter up with the undertakers’ asso 
Cation and the casket manufacturers. 
He spoke very frankly before the latter 
Organization, When he said: 


Warns of Government Interference 


"T have data before me which indi 
Cates that for a casket which costs the 
undertaker $30 he may charge anywhere 
rom $150 to $300. It is this sort of 
thing which has raised the cry of youg 
mg and abuse. This is the sort of thing 
Which sticks in the minds of the public 
to the discredit of the funeral profession. 
In part, this may be due to you. The 
public is not fully acquainted with the 
facts. You have not given them fully to 
unders tand that the charge which you 
make for the casket may include certain 
types of service. I cannot see why the 
funeral director should not do as is being 
done in other business, namely, submit 
aM itemized bill, 


“After all, these things are superficial 
and do not get down to the crux of the 
situation. Why is it that an undertaker 
buys a casket for $30 and sells it for 
$2002 Is it simply because he wishes 
to make a tremendous profit, or is it 
because he has to charge the higher 
amount to enable him to live? 

“What will be the future of the busi- 
ness of burial unless thoughtful men like 
you take cognizance of existing condi- 
tions? What will happen if the public 
continues to maintain the impression, in- 
correct though this may be, that many 
funeral directors are taking advantage 
of a situation which arises at the time 
of death, to the detriment of the rela- 
tives of the deceased. I have no desire 
to appear as an alarmist, but I feel fairly 
confident, looking ahead, that unless fu- 
neral directors readjust their business, 
the time will come when there will be 
intervention on the part of Govern- 
ment. Unless funeral directors realize 
as [ have stated, that burial is a ‘need’ 
and not a ‘want,’ and adjust themselves 
accordingly, the time will come when 
this business in which you are engaged 
will be regulated in the same way as 
railroads, telegraph and telephone com- 
panies are now regulated on the suppo- 
sition that they, too, must be classified 
not as ‘wants’ but as ‘needs.’ This regu- 
lation as you know, has gone so far as 
to include price fixing. In fact, | believe 
that the business of burial will be for- 
tunate if in these attempts to regulate 
the business of burial, we shall keep out 
of such legislation, socialistic tendencies 
in the direction of municipal, state or 
federal) ownership and management. 
Development of this type has already 
taken place in Europe. One need only 
read the literature of what has been 
done im the city of Frankfort in Ger- 
many and in certain cantons in Switzer 
land along these lines. Unless you can 
see the vision of the future and conform 
to it, | believe it to be inevitable that we 
mmay see the municipality, the state or 
even the federal government go into the 
business of burial.” 


IMPORTANCE OF SCHICK TEST 


Prof. Winslow Says All Children Should 
Be Immunized Against Diphtheria at 
Age of One Year 


Prot. C: A. Winslow of Yale Uni- 
versity corrects an erroneous newspaper 
report regarding his position as to the 
Schick Test. He says the Schick Test 
“followed by toxin anti-toxin immuniza 
tion is a very desirable and very essential 
measure for the protection of the health 
of school children who have not already 
been immunized.” 

Prof. Winslow said that the testing 
and immunization of school children 
was a very incomplete method of deal 
me with the menace of diphtheria be 
cause the great majority of deaths from 
diphtheria take place among young chil 
dren before they begin to attend school. 
Ile therefore advocates general im 
munization of all children at the age of 
one year with toxin anti-toxin, but in 
case children have not been thus pro 
tected they should certainly be Schick 
tested and immunized as promptly as 
possible aiter they have entered school. 


NAMED ASSISTANT ACTUARIES 

The Northwestern Mutual Life has named 
as assistant actuaries of the company, EF. 
G. Vassel and J. D. Maynard. Mr. Iassel 
comes to the company from the Cleveland 
Life but he had previously been with the 
New York Life and the Imperial Life of 
Toronto. Mr, Maynard's training has been 
wholly with the Northwestern. He joined 
the home office staff in 1897. 


EQUITABLE EPIGRAM 


A winner never quits and a quitter 
never wins, says the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society. 





Insurance Record, 1923 


New Insurance 


$ 96,148,025 
719,421,634 
Increase of $58,623,876 which is 

61% of the New Business 


Insurance in Force 





New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 





| Boston, Mass. 








Guarantee Fund Life Association 
OMAHA, NEB. 


ORGANIZED 1901 


Twenty-two Years of Progress and Service 


Splendid Agency Openings in the Following Cities: 
ILLINOIS—Springfield, Moline, and Freeport. 
FLORIDA—Jacksonville, Petersburg, and Tampa, 


WRITE F. A. HICKS, SUPT. OF AGENTS, FOR PARTICULARS. 


Galesburg, 
Miami, 


Bloomington, 
Pensacola, St. 














INCORPORATED 187) 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Issues the most libera] forms of ORDINARY Policies from $1,000.00 to $30,000.00, 
with premiums payable — semi-annually or quarterly, 


INDUSTRIAL Policies from $12.50 to 51,000.00, with premiums payable weekly. 
CONDITION ON DECEMBER 31, 1923 





A akdnhndenhds dead ke echdngsdaencasadedeancunénnsqunasdbcseeqsseiaceiedassnienead 916,613. 

EA Vecndacnccoccs ice 
Capital and. Surplus.. 4,543,406.51 
Insurance in Force............. 255,168,568.00 
Payments to Policyholders . 2,696,034.43 
Total Payments to Policyholders since Organization.................00.cccceece 32,747,895.35 


JOHN G WALKER. President 

















THE MUTUAL LIFE 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
has a record of EIGHTY YEARS of prosperous and suc- 
cessful business. It has passed through panics, pestilence 
anal wars unharmed, and to-day, as a result of eight decades 
of endeavor, offers financial strength, reputation, magm- 
tude, leadership, and life insurance service. 


Those considering life insurance as 
a profession are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


34 Nassau Street New York 
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lhis newspaper 


lished every 





is owned and is pub- 
Friday by The Eastern Un- 
derwrite) Company, a New York corpor- 
business 86 


York City. 


on, office and place of 


Clarence 


Editor hg W. ' 


fulton Street, New 
laman, President ‘and 


Hadl Secretary and Business Manager; 


edaan l:ager, Issociale [:ditor; 
lerome Philp, Associate Editor. The ad 
dress of the officers is the office of thts 
newspaper Telephone number: Beek 
man 2076 
Subscrpition Price $3.00 a year. Single 
pies 25 cent Canadian subscriptions 
$1.00 for postage should be added. Other 


untries outside of 


—— 
hostage should be 


Canada 


added. 


$1.50 for 


Ientered a second-class April 
1907, at the Post Office of New York 


under the act of March >. 1879. 
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EASIER TO FIGHT ARSON 
One of the interesting reports made to 
he annual meeting of the National Board 
at the Waldorf-As 


that of the committee 


of Fire Underwriter 
toria this week was 
en incendiarism and arson. The committee 
fact that there has 
been a change in the attitude of the courts 
in defining 


called attention to the 


arson in that the judges are 
taking a more liberal view in interpreting 
the crime itself and in the admissibility of 
evidence, especially that relating to mo- 
tive 

Under the common law arson was pri 
marily an offense against the habitation. 
It consisted of willful amd malicious burn- 
ing of one man’s home by another. That 
malice of the accused against the occu 
pant was a necessary element of the crime. 
The motive for burning the property to 
defraud the insurance company was un 
known. 

In many 


tates thi 


of the Southern and Eastern 
certain 
other than dwellings, but these 


crime now includes 


buildings 


fatutes protect only the habitation. In 
many of the Middle Western states the 
law has been broadened still further to 


protect the property interests as well as 
the habitation rights, and in most of the 
tates in that section arson is defined as 
the burning of certain buildings, the prop- 
Under the latter the ten 
ant in possession can be indicted charged 
with burning the property of the landlord, 
and the landlord can be indicted charged 
with burning the habitation of the tenant, 


crty of another 


ind the only one not liable to indictmeni is 
he man who not only owns the building, 
mut ha ole possession of it. Recently 
everal states have still further extended 

scope of the arson statute by defining 
irson as the burning of certain buildings 
“whether the property of himself or an 
other.” Such statutes take into considera 
tion the interest of the state and the city 
n taxable assets of the commonwealth. 
The significance of all this from the 
standpoint of a fire insurance company is 
that it is growing easier to stop incendiar- 
ism, as the work of the prosecutor has 


been simplified. That is demonstrated in 


the figures of convictions offered for the 
information of the National Board this 
week. Hundreds of convictions are now 
being recorded every year. It is growing 
more and more difficult to set buildings on 
fire “and get away with it.” 


TITLES OF PRODUCERS 
Thére has discussion of 
late in life insurance circles in regard 
to the title of “agent,” and at one of the 
recent sales congresses it was suggested 


been some 


that “salesman” was a better title. This 
was put forward on the ground that a 
often 


have an interview granted where a man 


life insurance “salesman” would 


who announced himself as a life insur- 


ance “agent” would not receive much 


attention. 

THe Eastern UNperwriter asked a 
prominent company official, closely iden- 
tified with agency work in one of the 
larger companies, what he thought about 
this idea. He said he took no stock 
whatever in the proposed change of title 
and that there was altogether too much 
talk about the psychological effect of 
certain titles upon the insuring public. 
He said: 

To my way of thinking there is too 
much time and energy wasted over mat- 
ters of this kind which might better be 
directed into different channels and 
which would give tangible results. The 
title “agent” I consider quite applicable 
to the duties of the life insurance sales- 
man. The definition of “agent” is “one 
who acts for others.” 

I can see nothing in this word, which 
has been used by the most successful 
life insurance producers in this country 
for many years, which at all belittles 
the agent or would have any unfavor- 
able psychological effect upon the pros- 
pective buyer or would result in his 
being unable to obtain an interview. 

The importance which is sometimes 
given to this question of titles is ludi- 
crous. After all the personality of the 
man himself, combined with his knowl- 
edge of the business, is the chief requi- 
site for success in this business, or any 
other for that matter. No two men 
have the same methods. They may be 
successful not only as insurance sales- 
men but as agency managers. There is 
too much talk about technical knowl- 
edge, and this and that qualification for 
success. We have been having so much 
of this kind of talk in the sales con- 
gresses that the results are often con- 
fusing and negative. 

I do not believe the time will ever 
come in our business when it will be 
placed upon a cut-and-dried basis, or 
when it can be learned out of text- 
books. The great secret of success in 
life insurance has not to do with titles 
or immaterial things of that kind, but 


depends almost wholly upon GOOD 
HARD WORK intelligently directed, 
and I would spell that with capital 
letters. 


Too much attention has been given 
to the large producers and not enough 
to the men who are the medium pro- 
ducers and write the great bulk of the 
business. This fact, I believe, is begin- 
ning to be recognized, and it is time 
that such recognition is given. 

C. H. Frederickson, assistant to I. E. 
Law, actuary of the National Surety, 
joined the forces of that company three 
months ago. Mr. Frederickson is a 
native of Sweden. He entered the in- 
surance business in June, 1922, doing 
actuarial work in the life department of 
the Svea Insurance Co., of Gothenburg, 
Sweden. In September, 1923, he came 
to America and entered the loss depart- 
ment of the Automobile of Hartford. He 
attended the University of Gothenburg, 
where he studied economics, mathe- 
matics and insurance. Prior to his entry 
into the insurance business he was for 
six and a half years in the merchant 
marine with the excepiton of one year 
that was spent in the Swedish navy. 











The Human Side of Insurance 

















KAE HANNA 


Rae Hanna, genera! agent of the Great 
American for Chile, is shown here at his 
desk in his Valparaiso office, where he 
also presides over the destinies of the 
American Chamber of Commerce, of 
which he is president. He is an American 
and one of the most popular in Chile, 
where he has resided for many years. He 
resides at Villa Alemana, a suburb. He 
was formerly United States Consul at 
Iquique, Chile. Spencer & Waters, agents 
of the Great American in Santiago Chile, 
an American concern, are also agents of 
the United Fruit lines and other im- 
portant houses. 

* ot 

Frank J. McCarthy, state agent in Vir- 
ginia for the Home of New York, with 
Richmond headquarters, who has been 
under treatment at Catawba Sanitarium 
for several months, is improving so 
rapidly that he expects to return home 
sometime in June; but he will not as- 
sume active work until the Fall. 

x *k 


Colonel Joseph Button, Virginia insur- 
anee commissioner, and other individual 
stockholders of the Impire Transporta- 
tion & Oil Company, won a victory in 
the United State Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals at Richmond the other day when 
this court, reversing the lower tribunal, 
ordered a re-sale of assets of the com- 
pany which had previously been sold in 
receivership proceedings to the Bankers 
Trust Company of New York for $1,600,- 
000 over the protest of Colonel Button 
and other stockholders who intervened 
in the case for the protection of their in- 


terests. A much larger price is ex- 
pected at the second sale. 
* ok Ok 


Augustus H. Reeve completed twenty 
years as manager of casualty lines for 
the Travelers in Philadelphia this month 
and his associates remembered the oc- 
casion appropriately with a dinner and 
by decorating his office with flowers. 
Mr. Reeve was born in Salem County, 
New Jersey, and his first business con- 
nection was with R. H. & B. C. Reeve 
in the manufacturing business. He later 
became an insurance broker and was at 
one time superintendent of agencies for 
the [Employers Indemnity. He joined 
the Travelers in 1904 and the first risk 
insured under his management is still on 
the books. x * * 

John Calverley, who has been in the 
company’s service for the past nine 
years, has been promoted by the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
to the position of assistant fire manager 
in Canada. Ernest Marshall, who has 
been an inspector for several years, be- 
comes superintendent of fire agencies. 
Both these officials will have their head- 
quarters in Montreal. 


Frank A. Powell, Jr., has resigned as 
special agent in Virginia for the Hart- 
ford, effective June 1. Mr. Powell came 
to the Virginia field a year or so ago 
from the New York office of the Phoenix 
of London. In the field work he was 
associated with Captain Ed Jones, vet- 
eran special agent for the Hartford in 
the same territory. Mr. Powell is a 
former Atlanta man and it is understood 
that he contemplates returning — to 
(Creorgia. 

kook OF 


J. Stuart Galloway, of the Claim De- 
partment of the Fidelity & Deposit, and 
Captain Leverton, of the Legal Depart- 
ment, journeyed over to Washington a 
few days ago to interview a man whom 
the Ff. & D. had bonded as guardian and 
who had failed to file an account of the 
funds in his care, as ordered by the 
Court. After the interview, the guar- 
dian said that he had at first thought 
the two men were detectives who had 
come to arrest him. And then he 
showed them how he had been prepared 
to battle for his freedom, with a bottle 
oi poison in his vest pocket, a revolver 
on his hip, and a wicked-looking hatchet 
under one leg. Stuart said he felt much 
better after he had put considerable dis- 
tance between himself and Washington. 


+2 ws 


E. P. Melson, president of the Conti- 
nental Life Insurance Company of St. 
Louis, has been named one of the three 
trustees for the newly formed Drainage 
District No. 28 of Craighead County, 
Ark., which is to build some ten miles 
of drainage ditches, levees, etc., to re- 
claim land in the central part of that 
county. Surveys are now being run to 
ascertain the amount of work required 
and contracts will be let this Summer. 


* * 


Major Frank J. McCaslin, Missouri 
State Life manager at Kansas City, was 
honored by being selected, in connec- 
tion with the reorganization of the city 
government, as a member of the Kansas 
City Hospital and Health Board, a post 
which has considerable importance in 
civic matters there. Major McCaslin got 
his title in the world war. He was a 
football player at University of Mis- 
souri. He started practicing law in 1910 
after which he engaged in the life in- 
surance business. 

x ok * 


Harwood E. Ryan, of Woodward, 
Fondiller & Ryan, New York actuaries, 
has written a very interesting article on 
“Compensation and Liability Loss Re- 
serves” which is appearing in the casualty 
section of Best’s “Insurance News,” 
May issue. He says these reserves need 
revision. 

— 


Helen Chapman, champion athlete of 
Vassar College, is the daughter of W. A. 
Chapman, western manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund. Chicago papers recently 
printed a picture showing her flying 
through the air in a remarkable broad 
jump. She made a record of fourteen 
feet, eleven and one-quarter inches, and, 
in addition, she has run the hundred 
vard dash in twelve flat. She holds the 
cup for the class of ’25 for all-around 
athletics. 

kok * 


Noah Rubin, representative of the 
Equitable at 111 Delancey Street, has 
moved to larger quarters in the Case 
3uilding, 233 West 42nd Street. Starting 
in a small office in 1917, he has paid for 
since that time $8,000,000. 


* * * 


W. Ralph Daniel, who was with several 
insurance companies, is now publishing 
a selling paper for the Remington Cash 
Register Company, of Ilion, N. Y. 
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FIRE INSURANCE 








P. H. Willmott Elected 
Head of Agricultural 


SUCCEEDS LATE W. H. STEVENS 





H. R. Waite Made Secretary-Treasurer; 
Several Other Promotions For 
Merit in Company Ranks 





Percy H. Willmott, vice-president and 
secretary of the Agricultural, of Water- 
town, N. Y., was elected president of the 
company last week to succeed the late 
President W. H. Stevens. The board of 





PERCY H. WILLMOTT 


directors met Wednesday afternoon, the 
day following the funeral of Mr. Stevens. 
Treasurer H. R. Waite was promoted to 
secretary-treasurer; H. F. Waterman 
and F. P. Stoddard, formerly assistant 
secretaries, were made secretaries; A. C. 
Wallace and G. G. Inglehart were named 
assistant secretaries, and H. W. Tomlin- 
son assistant treasurer. 

J. Q. Adams and S. A. Upham con- 
tinue as vice-presidents, and R. A. Park- 
inson as an assistant secretary. All of 
these men are from the staff of the 
Agricultural and gained their promotions 
by service to the company. 

Mr. Willmott has been with the com- 
pany for twenty-four years. He joined 
the Agricultural after six years with the 
Massery-Harris company, large agri- 
cultural machinery manufacturers in 


Toronto, and a short connection with 
an insurance company in_ Toronto. 
After a year with the Agricultural he 
left in 1901 and went to Philadelphia. 
At the request of the directors, however, 
he rejoined the company after an ab- 
sence of ten months and has remained 
with it ever since. 


Two Promotions This Year 


In 1904 when Mr. Stevens was ad- 
vanced to the presidency, Mr. Willmott 
became assistant secretary. He became 
a director of the company in 1911 and 
in January, 1919, he was elected secre- 
tary. In February of this year he was 
promoted to the position of vice-presi- 
dent. Mr. Willmott was president of the 
Watertown board of health for several 
years, and is a director of the Water- 
town National Bank. 

Mr. Stoddard came to the company in 
March, 1920, from Syracuse where he 
had been acting as a special agent for a 
New York company to fill a newly 
created office of superintendent of 
agencies. 

The following resolutions on the death 
of Mr. Stevens were adopted by the di- 
rectors: 


“Whereas, William H. Stevens served 
as assistant secretary (1889-1897), secre- 
tary and treasurer (1897-1904) and since 
as president of the Agricultural Insur- 
ance Company until his death, and dur- 
ing this time devoted all of his heart and 
effort to the upbuilding and success of 
the company, marking and distinguishing 
it throughout the insurance world with 
his rare personality, his thorough knowl- 
edge of his business, his keen sense of 
justice and fair play, his conservatism, 
his culture and character. 

“And whereas, he ennobled all who 
came in contact with him and particu- 
larly his close associates and employes 
by his fine spirit dominating the frailties 
of his body, his charm and grace, his 
kindly humor and his keenness for all 
right things in his community and coun- 
try. 

“Now be it resolved, that in his death 
the company has suffered an irreparable 
loss which words are inadequate to ex- 
press, and that this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes in memory of him 
whose life will ever be an inspiration to 
his associates and their successors.” 


FREE FOR TEN DOLLARS 


The Knickerbocker Automobile Club, 
Inc., is offering to the New York motor- 
ists free towing service, free maps, free 
battery service, free brake adjustment, 
free examination of cars, free expert ad- 
vice when purchasing a new or second 
hand automobile, free mechanical emer- 
gency service, free information, free 
shipping service to foreign countries, 
free windshield emblems and other ser- 
vices at a reduced cost, including in- 
surance which it claims it can obtain for 
its members from a 15 to 20% saving. 


The annual dues of this organization are 
$10. 











CAPITAL Pe Ce ne a 
PREMIUM RESERVE i Saud 


NET SURPLUS soe Can ia 
TOTAL ASSETS ... - 











Head Office: 45 John Street, New York 


STANDARD 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement December 31, 


OTHER LIABILITIES a en bre 


1923 


: $1,000,000.00 
ee ee ee ey ee ee 304,515.82 
: 42,370.00 
1,083,573.96 
2,430,459.78 

















R. S. Paviour, Rochester 
Agent, Dies at 65 


WAS ILL FOR FIFTEEN DAYS 





Began His Financial Career Half a 
Century Ago; Active in 
Civic Life 





Robert S. Paviour, one of the most en- 
terprising of New York State agents, and 
prominent in Rochester, N. Y., died at the 
Homeopathic Hospital, that city, after fif- 
— days’ illness. He was sixty-five years 
old. 

Mr. Paviour began his business career 
about fifty years ago as office boy in the 
insurance agency of which he was senior 
partner. The agency was organized in 1870 
by Joseph B. Ward. In 1872 it became 
Ward & Clark and in 1881 Mr. Paviour 
was admitted into the firm and the busi- 
ness name was changed to Clark & Pa- 
viour. Ten years later Mr. Paviour be- 
came sole owner. In 1911 Ernest A. Pa- 
viour, a son, entered the office, and in 1915 
became a partner. For the last nine years 


the business has traded under the title of 
R. S. Paviour & Son. Mortimer E. Ste- 
venson, now head of Loss Prevention, 
Inc., received his insurance training in Mr. 
Paviour’s office. 

One of Mr. Paviour’s greatest outside 
interests was the Rochester Young Men’s 
Christian A’ssociation. He was its treas- 
urer for thirty-eight years and a member 
of its board for forty years. He is said 
to have served the “Y” in this city longer 
than any other man. Up to the time of 
his illness he never missed discharging his 
duties. He often recalled the early strug- 
gling days of the association, a half-cen- 
century ago. 

For years Mr. Paviour was treasurer 
of the Presbyterian Union, an organiza- 
tion of the Presbyterian Church. He had 
an active part in many of the national 
general assemblies of the church and was 
one of the officers of St. Peter’s Presby- 
terian Church up to the time of its disso- 
lution. He recently became a member of 
the Brick Presbyterian Church. 

From 1904 to 1910 he was Republican 
alderman of the Twelfth Ward. In 1909 
he was denied the regular Republican re- 
nomination and sought a renomination on 
an independent ticket, but was defeated 
in the primaries by R. Andrew Hamilton 
Mr. Paviour was a supporter of Mayor 
James G. Cutler in the Common Council 
in many municipal improvements that were 
effected. He was a member of the Coun- 











EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT “Plus” 


A young man with eight years of varied accounting training, five of which were in 
the public field, conducting all types of audits, systematizing, state examinations and 
statistical work, desires a worth-while connection with an insurance organization. 


He has recently been connected with an insurance firm of national reputation, and can 
furnish the highest recommendations. He i 


possesses a university education and will 
appeal to the interested executive as clean cut and earnest to make a success. 


Will consider a moderate salary for the proper opportunity. 
“EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT” 


The Eastern Underwriter Co. 
86 Fulton Street, New York City 


For interview, address 

















CHARLES HOYT SMITH 
OR 
MARSHALL & STERLING, INC. 
Poughkeepsie Trust Co. Building 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Telephone 3271 


We pay Brokers liberal commissions and protect their accounts. 
We furnish insurance Engineering and Prevention Service gratis on 


Fire and Compensation risks. 


We write Fire and allied lines, Compensation, Liability and Autemebiles. 


We represent fifteen of the leading Fire Companies and are General 
Agents for the Globe Indemnity Company. 
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No Agreement Yet 
On Newark Proposal 
HOPE 


HELD OUT FOR PLAN 


Although Required 90% Was Not Se- 
cured Last Week Objections Are 
Not Viewed Seriously 
While once 
ect the 
posed 
make it 
Ne Wal k 
Thursday 


a failure to 
signatures to the pro 
avreement for Newark to 
immediately effective when the 
lire Insurance Society met last 

there is real hope that the 
agreement will shortly become effective. 
According to the terms of the revised 
agreement companies writing at least 90 


again there wa 
necessary 


agency 


per cent. of the fire premiums in Newark 
must sign up, or otherwise the whole pro 
posal falls through. Companies repre- 
enting about 75 per cent. ol the 1923 pre 


mium income had signed when the organi 
zation met last week. 

Last year when the first agency limita 
tion agreement was brought up certain 
companic tated definitely their opposi 
to the measure, declaring themselves 
opposed to restrictions on their agency 
appointments. This minority was amply 
ufficient to defeat the program favored 
by the majority, and rather than allow 
the uncontrolled situation to continue and 
have companies appoint anyone as agent 
who had a single risk at his command, the 


110n 


ociety determined to frame an agreement 
which would be satisfactory to all com 
panies writing in the Newark field. 

The proposal now under consideration 


is the compromise outcome of months of 


effort. As already announced, several 
major concessions were made and_ those 
companies which last year refused to sign 
are now for the agreement. But several 
companies that previously endorsed the 
former proposal believe the new agree 
ment to be too weak and of no. great 
ilue. Nevertheless many members of the 
Newark Society feel that the failure to 
vet the necessary signatures last week 





Canada Warns Against 


Insuring Through Mail 
MANY UNLICENSED WRITERS 


Department Can’t Enforce Such Claims; 
Claimants Must Go To Courts In 
Native Jurisdiction 


The superintendent of 
Canada. G. D. 
following 

*? with 


insurance for 


Finlayson, has issued the 


memorandum in connection 


defaulting unlicensed insurance 


companies, containing a warning which 
hould have the widest possible publicity. 

Complaints continue to reach the De 
partment that persons in Canada insur- 
ing with companies unlicensed in Canada 
have failed to obtain payment of their 
claims when they occur. In these cases 
the as the Department is 
sought and where possible is given, but 
in many cases the efforts of the Depart- 
inent to secure payment are unsuccessful. 
Under these circumstances the Depart- 
inent considers it necessary to repeat the 
warning contained in a memorandum is 
ued under date October 3, 1922. This 
memorandum was as follows: 

“The Department has received during 
the past few months many complaints 


sistance of 


was due to procrastination by a few com- 
panies and that the necessary names will 
be added within a few weeks. Objections 
raised last week to the plan as it is now 
worded are not thought to be serious 
enough to influence companies from agree 
ing to the plan. 

It is the opinion of many fire insurance 
executives that 1f any sort of agency limi- 
tation agreement for Newark can be put 
into operation it will bring some improve 
ment and ultimately lead to better ar- 
rangements. Just at present the companies 
are trying to create a spirit of co-opera- 
tion, which if realized can be used later 
as the basis for greater advances. 





from persons insured in companies un 
licensed in Canada as to the failure of 
these companies to pay losses incurred 
under their policies. 

““These policies have been in most 
cases effected as the result of solicitation 
and correspondence by mail and the in 
sured in many cases are inclined to 
criticize the regulations which permit the 
mails to be used for this purpose by in- 
surers whose protection has been found 
to be unreliable. 

“The Department thinks it desirable, 


therefore, that the public should be 
warned that there is nothing in the 


statutes preventing unlicensed insurance 
companics from communicating with per- 
sons in Canada by mail for the solicita 
tion of business or the collection of pre- 
miuims or otherwise in connection with 
insurance. It should also be carefully 
noted that in respect of this insurance 
no protection is given to the insured by 
way of Canadian deposits. 

“‘In several of the cases recently 
brought to the Department’s attention, it 
has been found on inquiry that the com- 
panies have been placed in liquidation 
and the liquidators take the position that 
action must be instituted by Canadian 
claimants in the courts of the companies’ 
native states. This attitude 
been taken by some 
carrying on business. 

“"In all these cases this Department is 
unable to enforce the claims of Canadian 
policyholders by reason of the fact that 
the companies do not maintain assets in 
Canada for their protection. 

“Persons desiring information as to 
the status of insurers. soliciting their 
business can obtain the same promptly 
by communicating with the Department.” 


has 
companies 


also 


still 


FIELD & COWLES MOVE 


lield & Cowles, who have occupied of- 


fices at 85 Water Street, Boston, for 
about forty years, have moved to the 
new Boston Insurance Exchange. They 


occupy an entire floor of the building. 





LOYAL TO FRIENDS, AND 


TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 





Neal Bassett, 
John Kay, Vice 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pr 
A. H. Hassinger, 
Wells 1 


Organize 





{ Capital 


Reserve Reinsur 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities 


Net Surplus... 


Total 





Statement January 1, 


President 
Pres. 


and Treas. 


es. and West. Mer. 


Secretary 
Bassett, Secretary 


FIREMEN’ 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Newark, N. J. 


d 1855 


1924 


ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


*$3,000,000.00 


8,181,979.10 
*3,501,619.22 





$14,683,598.22 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$6,501,619.22 


“As changed April, 1924. 


Henry M. Gratz, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Davis G. Vaughan, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 


GirardF.<M. 


INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 


Organised 1853 
Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital i642. $1,000,000.00 
Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 
other liabilities.. 


2,949,854.39 


Net Surplus.... 1,075,257.03 


| eee $5,025,111.42 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 


$2,075,257.03 








Neal Bassett, President 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
John A. Snyder, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


THE 
MECHANICS 
INSURANCE CO. 


of Philadelphia 
Organized 1854 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital 2.5.5.4. $ 600,000.00 


Reserve Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
Reserve for all 


other liabilities.. 2,208,445 .09 


Net Surplus.... 865,373.90 


ipeeuten $3,673,818.99 


Policyholders’ Surplus, 
$1,465,373.90 


Total 














H. M. Schmitt, President 

Neal Bassett, Vice-Pres. 

John Kay, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

Waite Bliven, Vice-Pres. and West. Mgr. 
Thos. A. Hathaway, Secretary 

A. H. Hassinger, Secretary 

Wells T. Bassett, Secretary 


National 
Ben Franklin 


FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Organized 1866 


Statement January 1, 1924 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 
Capital ........$1,000,000.00 
Reserve  Reinsur- 
ance Fund and 
all other liabili- 
NUON. oko n ae os 


Net Surplus 


2,938,245.94 
+. -1,819,295.35 
oo errr .. -$4,757,541.29 


Surplus to Policyholders, 
$1,819,295.35 
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‘Caverly, Stormy Petrel of Insurance J ournalism, Dies 


Published Many Newspapers Here and in London; At One Time Active in “Wildcat” Companies; 
Figured in Many Court Cases; Once an Actor and Theatrical Manager; Of Late Years 
Attracted Attention By “It Is Said” Column 


The future issues of one insurance 
newspaper will never be so discussion- 
provoking as they have been in the past; 
and that is “The Insurance Index” of 
New York. It has lost its vital spark. 

live weeks ago grippe attacked R. B. 
Caverly, publisher and editor of the “In- 
surance Index,” and pneumonia set in 
and on [Friday morning of last week he 
died in) Stamford Hospital. Although 
not far irom eighty years old, he kept 
writing his pert, sometimes vitriolic “It 
Is Said” column almost to the end. 

In that column, in which he acted the 
role of mentor of the insurance business, 
he gave full vent to his likes and his dis- 
likes, bestowing praise on something he 
deemed worthy ; or crucifying a company 
or a personality and never taking more 
than a few lines to do it. He threw a 
wicked pe. 


Last of a School 


The death of this veteran editor re- 
moves the last of the striking figures of 
old school insurance journalism as it was 
conducted a couple of generations ago; 
the men who could kill or make with a 
paragraph, regarding news as incidental, 
if not to be held in contempt. His career 
had been marked by many exciting inci 
dents; he was a stormy petrel a man 
who got excitement out of his work and 
made other people excited by his writ- 
invs; he got pleasure out of it, too, and 
was so intense in his convictions, his 
moods and his prejudices that he never 
knew what literary boredom meant. No 
one in insurance journalism was ever 
connected with the publication of so 
many papers, and during his career he 
had dramatic connections with fire in- 
surance through starting companies in 
the “wild cat” days; and he was in the 
theatrical business here and abroad. 

Caverly ran to suit himself the “Insur 
ance Index” and all the other papers 
with which he was affiliated in years 
gone by and he took more pride in pen 
ning a scorching, well-turned paragraph 
he would in a page news story, even if 
it were exclusive. 


The “It Is Said” Column 


It was the “It Is Said” column which 
made enemies for Mr. Caverly and ad- 
mirers, too. His enemies declared when 
they read attacks on executives of com- 
panies which had cancelled their adver- 
tising relations with him or had refused 





to buy extra copies of his paper that 
there had been a gross violation of 
Newspaper ethics—it not something 
worse. Just to list the names of repu- 


table men and solvent companies whom 
he had attacked would fill columns. On 
the other hand, there were men in the 
insurance offices and in some of the 
Newspaper offices who were his staunch 
defenders and regarded him as the most 
courageous of editors. There was no 
doubt about his courage and audacity. 
Despite the fact that he criticised any- 
Where from three to a dozen men or 
companies in every issue, some of the 
Most. prominent companies in the busi- 
hess continued to have business relations 
with him. 

Occasionally, he flashed a 
in his own writing’s, 
middle of the column as if it were of 
only minor importance; but just where 
he gathered the information which he 
wrote has always been one of the mys- 
teries unsolved by the men on the staffs 
of the other papers. In recent years he 
rarely left his office; he had not at- 
tended a convention in years; did not 
appear in person when insurance offices 
telephoned to newspapers that they had 
a story to hand out; and his personal 
acquaintance was extremely — limited. 
While he had some friends among the 
elder executives, the younger men on 


news beat 
burying it in the 


the street knew him only as a myth or 
as a man who edited a paper of which 
they sometimes received a marked copy; 
or from having paid a personal call at 
his office. And, yet despite the fact that 
he could walk up and down William 
Street, sometimes without knowing a 
oul, he managed to get hold of much of 
the gossip going about. A good gossip 
story interested him just as much as one 
based on undisputed facts, and if it suited 
him he would print it. Where did he get 
hold of this gossip? Apparently, the log- 
ical answer to this phenomenon is that he 
inaintained a correspondence with a cer- 
tain set of officials who acted the role of 
tipsters. It is known that one manager, 
now dead, who had a dislike for another 
manager who was one of the editor’s 
targets, furnished ammunition which 
later appeared rounded into paragraphs 
in the “Index.” 


Got Difficult Pictures 


\nother interesting’ phase was the 
long standing acquaintance which Mr. 
Caverly undoubtedly had with some 
managers abroad of foreign companies, 
as is evidenced by the facet that they 
frequently sent him or had sent to him 
their pictures which he printed on the 
cover ot his paper. Any one who has 


ever tried to get from abroad the 
ol the average foreign 
general manager or the 


picture 
manager or the 
chairman of the 


board of a British or Scotch company 
can readily appreciate that there must 
have been a personal touch or a con- 
Sigh ible influence to result in the secur- 
ing of such a picture. Here enters an- 


ee lnystery as this influence was sup- 
posed to have been largely generated by 
the supposition that there was an “In- 
surance Index” of London; in other 
words, that the paper was internationally 
published— from New York and London. 
Whether or not there really was an “In- 
urance Index” of London, or whether 
he printed part of the “Index” here with 
a London date line, the London edition 
was unknown in other American news- 
paper offices as none of them had it on 
the exchange list and the present writer 
has never seen anyone in this country 
who has seen a copy. 

The editor of the “Insurance Index” 
was never so happy as he was when con- 
ducting a campaign against some group 
of individuals in the business or some 
association. His last campaign of this 
kind was against the Insurance Advertis- 
ing Conference, an association of the 
advertising and publicity men in the fire 
and casualty and life business. From 
the start he took a violent antagonism to 
this association and some of its mem- 
bers. Upon one occasion, to liven things 
up, they invited him to attend one of 
their dinners, but he wrote a sarcastic 
note of declination, saying he was sorry 
he could not be in attendance, “as I 
would like to see personally what kind 
of animals are in your menagerie.” He 
carried this fight to I:ngland and is re- 
ported to have either written to a large 
number of British companies recently— 
or to have sent them marked copies of 
his paper—in which he jumped on the 
lorthcoming international insurance ad 
vertising held in connection 
with the international advertising clubs 
convention next July. As a result of 
the sarcasm he poured over that conven- 
tion it is said that he dampened interest 
in it in some of the British insurance 
offices. The: advertising men explain 
that the reason Caverly objected to them 


conterence 


was not as individuals but as an insti 
tution; that he had no use for advertis- 
ing managers or publicity men; and 


absolutely declined to deal with them 
instead of with the executives of the 
companies. He would not adjust him 
self to this innovation in the business. 


Another association which pained him 


was the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents and he even went so far as 
to print the salary of one of its officials. 


His Sturhahn Attacks 
But probably the most vitriolic series 
of attacks which Caverly wrote in recent 
years were those aimed at Carl F. Stur- 
hahn, of the Rossia fleet. _ se criti 
cisims extended over a period. of several 


years; and were of a nature — in 
newspaper offices as “nasty;” that is, 
were of that type of personal muck- 
racking which has for some years dis- 


appeared from the columns of daily 
papers as being of the hit-below-the-belt 
order. 

As to just why Mr. 
many shots at Mr. Sturhahn puzzled the 
insurance firaternity. One explanation 
was that he regarded his dignity as hav 
ing been atfronted when upon one occa 


Caverly took so 


sion he called at the Rossia office and 
was told that the head of the company 
was busy. 

\t the time Caverly was knocking 


Sturhahn the publisher was also printing 
the “Insurance Journal” of Hartford, 
Mr. Sturhahn’s own town. One day a 
trade paper editor walked into the office 
of the “Insurance Index,” and made 
Caverly a proposition, saying that he 
wanted to buy the “Insurance Journal.” 
Ile showed that he had the necessary 
funds to back up his proposition; the 
offer was accepted; the Hartford paper 
changed hands; and the criticism of Mr. 
Sturhahn abruptly ceased. 

At) various times, insurance 
papers relerred to Caverly, 
decidedly uncomplinentarily. 

Several years ago THe Eastern UNDER- 
wkirek discussed Mr. Caverly in its col 
uimns, calling him some harsh names and 
designating his method of attack upon 
certain) companies and executives as 
criminal. In his next issue Caverly came 
right back, denying the 
manding proof; calling the writer a har 
and saying that if that term were ob 
jected to he would be at his office at any 
hour ready to defend himself with his 
fists. At the time he was seventy-three 
years old. Knowing that an exchange 
of epithets between newspaper editors in 


news- 
sometimes 


charges; de 


their columns 1s not taken very seriously 
by readers of papers, Tue Eastern 
UNDERWRITER Went to several executives 
who had been maliciously criticised by 


the “luidex” anid offered to go to the 
district attorney’s office and present evi 
dence which would lead to having the 


attacks stopped, but each of the execu 


tives visited took the position that they 
were indifferent whether they were as- 
saulted by the “Insurance Index.” 


Bush Went to the Mat 


Ilowever, some years ago, Harry R. 
Bush, president of the Dixie Fire, is re 
ported to have gone to William ‘Travers 
Jerome, when the latter was district at- 
torney of New York, and filed a com 


plaint against Mr. Caverly, which re- 
sulted in a representative of the “Index” 
calling at the district attorney’s office 
and promising to have stopped para 
gvraph-writing so far as Mr. Bush is con 
cerned. 

No one ever criticised Caverly’s cour 
ave. As an example of his fighting 


qualities, a man who had been criticized 


walked into his office to demand a re 
traction only about two months ago. 
Caverly thought he was correct in what 
he had written and he shouted to his 
visitor: 


“Get out of here, or Ul throw 


The visitor left. 


” 
you out. 


His Early Career 


The early days of Caverly were filled 
with exciting incidents. The publishes 
of the “Insurance Index” was a native 


of Vermont and served in the 


Civil War 


as a drummer boy. 
experience was in 


His first 
Haverhill, 


insurance 
Mass. He 


became a special agent of a fire 


insur- 
ance company. In the ’60’s and early 
70's he promoted various fire insurance 
companies, which had short careers. 
They got along until they encountered 
losses; then blew up. : 

His entry into insurance journalism 
was when he established “The Ava- 
lanche,” in Philadelphia. Next he started 
a paper devoted to the drama in Phila- 
delphia. In 1874 he became interested 
with J. C. Bergstresser in the publica- 
tion of “The Insurance World.” His 
next step was to acquire ownership of 
the “Insurance Age” from Sidney Nor- 
ton. After an experience of Mr. Caverly 
with the National Life of the U. S. A, 


which that company gave considerable 
publicity at the time, J. C. Bergstresser 
dissolved partnership with Caverly an 
the “Insurance World” was moved to 
Pittsburgh; the “Avalanche” was moved 
to New York, and later suspended pub- 
lication. In 1876 he sold “The Insurance 
\ve” to Matthew Griffin. In 1878 he 
went to San brancisco as a member of 
a theatrical troupe. Returning to New 
York he first managed a variety theater; 


then established the “Theatrical World ;” 
and at various times revived the “Ava 
lanche. 

for a time he managed a burlesque 
company in London, then he revived 
The Avalanche” as “The Insurance In- 
dex,” of London which is the first ap- 


pearance of that name. Incidentally, he 
organized the London & Birmingham 
lire Office. In 1887, he became a the- 
atrical manager in Liverpool; in 1888 or- 


ganized the insurance firm of Caverly, 
Banks & Co., in that city, and had a 
run-in with the London ‘“Times” over 


the type of insurance furnished. 
he again demonstrated his vers 
establishing “Navigation, 
and [¢leetricity” in 


In 1897 
atility by 
Steam Power 
england. 


“Insurance Index” Started in Boston 


The first American appearance of the 
“Insurance Index” was in Boston in 1901. 

\t the time of Caverly’s attack upon 
liarry Bush he was attacked by the “In 
urance Lield”’ and by Tue Eastern 
( DERWRITER. Ele brought suits for libel 
in 1909, but that action was regarded 
as a gesture and the suits were dropped. 


Uitil his death, Caverly was publisher 


ol the annual “Cyclopedia of Insurance 
in the United States,” in which he ran 
a number of selected biographies. He 
leit a widow and one daughter. 


ROAD LOSES ANOTHER 


C. Naulty, Special Agent of the Se- 
curity, to Run Fire End of Ter 
Bush & Powell, Inc. 


we 4 Naulty, 
Security of Ne 


special 
w llaven, 


agent of the 
almost as well 


known to up-state fire insurance people 
as is the Iiudson River or the New York 
Central Railroad, has resigned in ordet 


to devote his talents to one 
tead of to many. He 
ciated with Ter Bush & 


agency in 
become asso 


Powell, Ince., 


Schenectady and Albany, and will have 
charge ot the fire busine of the agency. 
Mr. Naulty was district secretary of 


the rating organization at Albany, and 


later was superintendent of rating at 
Syracuse. Then he became pecial tor 
the Security. Incidentally, he is a 
brother of William M. Naulty, promi 
nent Newark agent. 


BLAUVELT WITH McFALLS 


Raymond ¢ Blauvelt become a 
ted with R. B. Mckalls & Co., Ine., 
iid will devote his time to pecial agency 
oliciting. He was 
Cornwall & Stevens. 


ort iid = yveneral 


bormierly with 
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The Value of Insurance 


¢¢y F you would know the value of money, go 
and try to borrow some.” 


Benj. Franklin 


There is insurance wisdom in this saying that 
does not appear on the surface. Agents who 
are selling fire and allied lines of insurance may 
find this appeal very effective when presenting 
arguments for sufficient property protection. 


Let the man who is not protected by insur- 
ance experience a loss and then have to rebuild 
without insurance money. He will have to “try 
to borrow some’ and at the same time learn 
the value of money and insurance. 


A policy in The Franklin Fire Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia makes it unnecessary 
to borrow after the loss. 


The FRANKLIN FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Philadelphia 
Elbridge G. Snow, President 
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Lloyd’s As Corporation Not Liable for Its Members 





High Court in England Holds That Responsibility for Underwriting Liabilities 
Does Not Go Beyond Member or Group Signing Each Individual Insur- 
ance Contract; Payments by Lloyd’s as Whole Are Ex-Gratia 
Contributions 


Not within recent years has there been 
such intense interest shown in an Eng- 
lish insurance court case as in the suit 
brought by the Industrial Guarantee 
Corporation against the Corporation of 
Lloyd's, an exclusive notice of which ap- 
peared in a recent issue of THe Eastern 
Unperwritrer. English insurance jour- 
nals are printing pages about the case. 
Its importance lies in the fact that the 
Kings Bench Division of the English 
court holds that there is not corporate or 
general liability for Lloyd’s and that the 
security of a Lloyd’s policy is merely 
that of the member or group of members 
signing the policy. Moreover, this suit 
represents the first ever brought in Eng- 
land against Lloyd’s as a corporation. 

Many persons regard Lloyd’s as an 
insurance institution with enormous as- 
sets which are all available for the pay- 
ment of all losses. That this is not so 
has been supposed generally among in- 
surance men, but the issue has never 
before been tested in the courts. In the 
present case, decided this month, when 
a member named Harrison went bank- 
rupt, the Committee of Lloyd’s asked for 
voluniary contributions from many other 
members to meet honest claims put in 
by the Industrial Guarantee Corporation, 
but these were entirely ex-gratia pay- 
ments and were in the nature of a 
compromise and not a full settlement of 
the claims. On account of the refusal to 
pay the entire amount the suit was 
started against the Corporation of 
Lloyd's. 

The plaintiff contended that a pam- 
phlet, entitled “The Story of Lloyd’s,” 
which consisted of a reproduction of a 
speech made three years ago by Sidney 
Boulton, then chairman of Lloyd’s, con- 
tained material which would lead per- 
sons not directly acquainted with Lloyd’s 
to believe that the Corporation stood be- 
hind the liabilities of each underwriter. 

The Story of Lloyd’s 

Following are the extracts from “The 
Story of Lloyd’s,” admittedly used for 
propaganda purposes, containing the 
statements used as the basis of the suit: 

“The plaintiffs relied on statements 
contained in a book called ‘The Story of 
Lloyd’s,” and contended that such state- 
ments amounted to an undertaking that 
if persons took out policies with Lloyd’s 
Underwriters the Corporation of Lloyd’s 
would (a) pay the amount insured in 
case of default of the underwriters, and 
(b) would adopt precautions as described 
in ‘The Story of Lloyd’s, and would see 
that liabilities under the policies would 


be duly discharged. “The Story of 
Lloyd’s’ contained the following pas- 
sages :— 


“‘Certainly in 1872 things were at 
their very worst. It was a terrible 
year for marine insurance, and Lloyd’s 
had not then become a composite in- 
stitution. They had indeed obtained 
an Act of Parliament in 1871. By this 
they had become a corporation. ... 
It has justly been said that Lloyd’s has 
solved the problem of combining indi- 
vidual energy, enterprise, and initiative 
with the collective security of a corpor- 
ate body.... From this you will re- 
alise that Lloyd’s is the largest insur- 
ance institution in the world. How has 
it attained to that position? First, by 
making a_Lloyd’s policy first-class se- 
curity. Secondly, by creating and 
maintaining a reputation for a prompt, 
just and liberal settlement of all 
straightforward claims. ... 

“‘Before commencing underwriting 
he has to give an additional guarantee 
that his accounts shall be annually 
audited by an accountant approved by 
the committee, who has to certify at 
the end of each year that all require- 


ments have been complied with and 
that the assets are sufficient to meet 
his liabilities. 

Liability of Underwriters 


‘*Still further there is the unlimited 
personal estate of underwriters. Stated 
briefly, therefore, the security provided 
consists of the following : — 

“(1) The unlimited personal liability 
of the underwriter. 

‘(2) The deposit referred to in de- 
tail on page 20. 

“*(3) Guarantee policies, where 
deemed desirable by the committee to 
supplement the above deposit. 

“*(4) The premium fund into which 
is paid all premiums received by the 
underwriter. This is held in trust for 
the purposes of his underwriting busi- 
ness only. 

“*(5) All non-marine liabilities are 
further secured by guarantees up to 
100 per cent. of the premium income 
under a scheme which has received 
the approval of the Board ot Trade. 

“(6) The compulsory annual audit 
of each underwriter’s account to prove 
his ability to meet his financial obliga- 


tions. These audit regulations have 
been approved by the Board ot 
Frade. ... 


‘It is sufficient to state that since 
the above-mentioned rules came into 
force the premium income of Lloyd's 
has increased from £12,000,000 in 1913 
to £30,000,000 in 1920. 

“It will thus be seen that the com- 
mittee have spared no pains to ensure 
a Lloyd’s policy being, like Czsar’s 
wife, above suspicion. 

“*But for all that the committee have 
taken ample measures to provide for 
any unexpected contingencies that 
could possibly arise. A pamphlet was 
published eight or nine years ago 
which sought to throw doubt upon 
Lloyd’s security by quoting particulars 
of some bankruptcy proceedings 
against Lloyd’s Underwriters in by- 
gone times. Undoubtedly such pro- 
ceedings might have affected a Lioyd’s 
policy years ago; today, it is not so. 
A Lloyd’s Underwriter’s liability on a 
Lloyd’s policy is fully secured. Even 
his bankruptcy could have no effect 
whatever on his undertakings with 
Lloyd’s. This is the position today. 

. One word in conclusion. Insur- 
ances of all kinds (except life) can be 
effected at Lloyd’s.’” 

Bailhache Reviews Case 

Mr. Justice Bailhache, in giving judg- 
ment, said this was an action brought by 
a company called the Industrial Guaran- 
tee Corporation against the Corporation 
of Lloyd’s. It was unusual to find an 
action of that sort against the Corpora- 
tion of Lloyd’s, and he was told that it 
was the first that had been brought, at 
any rate in the United Kingdom. The 
grounds of the action might be stated in 
this way. Plaintiffs insured a large num- 
ber of bills and acceptances at Lloyd’s 
through a man named Harrison, who 
wrote at Lloyd’s for some five or six 
names. Harrison made default in pay- 
ment of his policies and plaintiffs claimed 
that inasmuch as Harrison, by his names, 
had made default in meeting his liabilities 
on these policies the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s was liable to indemnify plaintiffs 
against the default of Harrison’s names. 

They put their case on two grounds, 
both of them derived from a pamphlet 
which was called “The Story of Lloyd’s,” 
which was published by the Corporation 
of Lloyd’s with the consent of the Com- 
mittee, and which was, in fact, a repro- 
duction of a speech made by Mr. Sidney 
Boulton, then chairman of the Commit- 
tee, two or three years ago. “This 


pamphlet,” they said, “tells us of the pre- 
cautions which you take in order to en- 
sure that Lloyd’s underwriters shall be 
solvent and able to meet their liabilities, 
and you failed to take those precautions.” 
Secondly, plaintiffs said, and this was a 
wider ground: “You in fact invited peo- 
ple to become insurers at Lloyd’s under 
a promise which is to be ascertained 
from the whole of the pamphlet, that if 
they did, and the individual underwriters 
who subscribe to your policies become 
bankrupt, you—the Corporation—would 
pay the amount due under those policies.” 
That was the basis of the action. 

Some idea of the magnitude of the 
business might be gathered from the 
figures. The total amount of liabilities 
of the bills guaranteed by these policies 
was £2,018,000. The premiums came to 
£20,181, and the total amount of claims 
on the bills so far as had been ascer- 
tained was over £428,000. It would be 
observed that the underwriter received 
£20,000 and made himself liable for over 
two millions—a most disastrous course of 
procedure. The company purported to 
do business on a margin of profit of 2 
per cent, and he had a shrewd idea that 
the margin was not a fair one. 

Fraud Enters Case 


It was also obvious that if anything 
went wrong to a small extent even, the 
1 per cent premium which was charged 
by the underwriter was quite inadequate 
to meet the liabilities. There must be 
a loss of well over a quarter of a mil- 
lion. Quite early in the course of the 
business a fraud was committed on the 
plaintiffs to the extent of £17,000, and 
that money had to be met by Harrison 
and his names, so that in respect of one 
fraud alone very nearly the whole of the 
premium income derived from these in- 
surances went. That fraud put Harrison 
and his names into serious difficulties be- 
fore March, 1923, and Harrison found 
himself unable to meet bills as they be- 
came due. Bills were renewed in many 
cases not by persons who had bought 
cars, but by other persons who signed 
them on accommodation, but behind 
whom there was no real security. 

It was obvious in March, 1923, that 
Harrison was unable to meet his 'Tiabil- 
ities as and when they became due. He 
had a business acquaintance, Colonel 
Temple, whom he consulted. Colonel 
Temple was not then associated with 
plaintiff company. This scheme occurred 
to them both to tide over the difficulty 
for a time—that if they could get some 
persons to sign the bills as acceptors 
they could renew the bills and get the 
renewed bills discounted. 

Some seven or eight people were got 
to sign accommodation acceptances 
which were discounted always with the 
security of the same policy issued by 
Harrison, and, indeed, the accommoda- 
tion acceptors had a policy on their own 
account, also signed by Harrison, and 
his names, indemnifying them against 
liability on the bills. By this means 
Harrison was enabled for a time to carry 
on without disclosing his difficulties to 
the Committee of Lloyd’s. 

Temple made inquiry as to the security 
of a Lloyd’s policy and received a copy 
of “The Story of Lloyd’s,” though it was 
clear that the Industrial Guarantee Cor- 
poration placed no reliance on it. Colonel 
Temple was quite aware that the security 
of a Lloyd’s policy was only that of the 
names upon it. He asserted, however, 
that he believed that the Corporation of 
Lloyd’s made themselves security for 
any underwriters and that therefore 
they were behind Harrison’s transaction. 
The latter, accordingly, went on under- 
writing to the tune of something over a 
million pounds, 


“Now practically I think that is a 
rough outline of the details of the case,” 
said Mr. Bailhache, “which are details 
which have occupied some considerable 
time, but I think they are sufficient for 
the purposes of my judgment. If I had 
to consider this question: what meaning 


does the pamphlet issued by Lloyd’s 
Committee convey to a person who 
knows nothing about the business of 


Lloyd’s and is making up his mind 
whether he shall insure with Lloyd’s or 
whether he shall insure with the com- 
panies, and if I am asked whether a 
person reading that pamphlet in that 
way would reasonably suppose that the 
Committee of Lloyd’s stated there, and 
offered, that if he would insure with 
Lloyd’s the Corporation of Lloyd’s would 


be answerable for his insurance, and 
whether his underwriters paid or not 
they (the Corporation) would, I should 


consider the question a question of very 
great difficulty. 

“There are one or two statements in 
that pamphlet which certainly cannot be 
supported. There is a statement, for in- 
stance, that there is individual initiative 
together with corporate liability. There 
is no corporate liability. There is a state- 
ment that the premium income of Lloyd's 
is now £30,000,000 a year. As a matter 
of fact, Lloyd’s have no premium in- 
come at all. They have not £30,000,000, 
or thirty pence, of premium income.— 
Those two statements ought not to be in 
the pamphlet, and there are others which 
I think might be calculated to mislead, 
and if I were on the Committee of 
Lloyd’s, as | am sorry I am not, one of 
the first things I should do would be to 
withdraw this pamphlet and to recast it, 
and to take from it the statements which 
to my mind are misleading. 

“T am not, however, driven to decide 
the question what impression or what is 
the right view to take if a person, know- 
ing nothing about it, had that pamphlet 
put into his hands with a view of decid- 
ing whether he should insure with 
Lloyd’s or with one of the companies. 
That, I think, is a difficult question 
which would have to be decided, not be- 
cause there are one or two erroneous 
statements in it, but upon what is the 
true effect of the whole of the pamphlet, 
and I do not decide it because in this 
case it is not necessary. I do not decide 
it because I do not regard the claim in 
this case as an honest claim. 


Attempt to Conceal Losses 


“T am quite satisfied that Colonel 
Temple in March, when he found for Mr. 
Harrison seven or eight accommodation 
acceptors who were willing to sign their 
names for the purpose of renewing ac- 
ceptances, although to the knowledge of 
both of them they could not by any 
possibility meet those acceptances, did 
it for the express purpose that Mr. 
Harrison’s dealing with these insurance 
matters should not be communicated to 
the Committee of Lloyd’s. I am satis- 
fied that he had no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Harrison could ever pull him- 
self round and meet his liabilities and 
that he did not believe that he could, 
and that he entered into this arrange- 
ment with Mr. Harrison solely in order 
that the doings of Mr. Harrison in 
regard to these insurances should not 
come to the knowledge of the Commit- 
tee of Lloyd’s; and I am further satisfied 
that he knew, as indeed Mr. Harrison 
told him, that if he had to draw upon 
his deposits at Lloyd’s so as to bring 
his transactions under the notice of the 
Committee, the Committee would stop 
his underwriting. 

“Under those circumstances it is, to 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Thinking of 


Vacation? 


Glens Falls is the Gateway 
to Vacation Land! 
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INSURANCE#” COMPANY 
GLENS FALLS, N.Y. 
rl. W. WEST, President H. N. DICKINSON, Vice-President 
F. M.€MALLIY, F. L. COWLES, H. W. KNICHT, J. A. MAVON, Secretaries 
R.S. BUDDY, C. R. WHITEHEAD, Assistant Secretarics R. C. CARTER, Treasurer 
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Public’s Interest In 
Insurance Growing 


DUNLOP TELLS 


SITUATION 
Millions of Pieces of Literature To Ac- 
quaint Americans How To Reduce 
Fire Waste 

The greater interest being taken by 
newspapers in matters of fire insurance 
interest, especially in fire prevention, was 
described to the National Board this week 
by C. D. Dunlop, chairman of the com- 
mittee on public relations. 

Many colleges are now including fire 
prevention and fire protection among the 
topics acceptable for theses. Newspapers, 
business organizations and agents evince 
a keener interest in lire Prevention Week. 
Vhe National Board distributed 110,000 
copies of a special bulletin on the subject. 
A number of new avenues of approach to 
«the public have been developed, including 
co-operation through the prominent chain 
store organizations and various industries. 
Special material prepared for the observ- 


ance of Lire Prevention Week included 
120,000) black and white posters, 12,000 
two-color posters, 175,000 red — shield 
placards, 527,000) small gummed labels 


bearing the shield in red and 10.600 label 
buttons. 


Cartoonists Aid 


\t the request of the committee, car- 
toonists of national repute, including 
Harding, of the Brooklyn “Eagle,” pre 
pared syndicated material. 

The school manual, “Safeguarding the 
flome Against lire,” is being extensively 
studied in classrooms, 875,000 havine been 
distributed to date. ‘Vhe monthly bulletin, 
“Safeguarding America Against Fire,’ 
was circulated to the number of 950,000 
copies during the fiscal year. Many of its 
articles were reprinted in magazines. 
“Safeguarding the Farm Against lire” 
had a circulation of 100,000 copies 

During the year there were presented 
analyses of the fire hazards in a number 
of Special occupancies, including depart 
ment stores and public garages. 

The committee’s motion pictures, “The 
Sanger That Never Sleeps,” “lire” and 
“The Keystone” were seen by millions of 
people. 

Many stories were printed through the 
courtesy of the Associated Press, United 
Press, “The Nation’s Business,” ‘The 
Credit Monthly,” “Farm Life” and other 
publications. 

The report concludes: “To-day more 
than ever before is the development of a 
sound public understanding of the prob- 
lems relating to our business a condition 
precedent to prosperity, and in substance 
this should be the leading feature of any 
program adopted by the National Board 
in the development of its public relations.” 


INSURANCE BUILDING SOLD 


Reported That Clinton Street Structure 
of N. J. Insurance Co., Newark, 
Brought $340,000 


The building of the New Jersey In- 
urance Company at 38-40 Clinton Street, 
Newark, was sold on Friday for approxi 
mately $340,000. It is an eight-story of 
fice structure, built of brick with a 
limestone front, with a Clinton Street 
frontaye of 46.82 feet and a depth of 85 


feet. The purchasers were the Ward- 
Hamilton, Inc., ‘of Paterson, which op- 
crates in realty chiefly for investment 


and improvement purposes. 

\t one time several floors of the build- 
ing were occupied by the New Jersey, 
but since 1921 it has maintained only a 
sinvle office there for the conduct of its 
Newark business and has its main office 
at IS Washington Place, Newark. 

J. H. VREELAND SAILS 

Manager John H. Vreeland of 
Scottish Union & National 
Kurope this week. 
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Get the Results— 


Results Count! 


Wins OBJECT of every progressive 
business is to get results—good 
results—and many of them. 
It takes a certain amount of -rea! 
cooperation to assist in getting 
good results—and many of them. 
Identifying your business with a 
recognized, dependable, and service- 
giving institution can contribute 
much toward getting the ‘‘results 
that count.’’ 


NORWICH UNION 


FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, LTD. 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 
Darlington, 


Hart Manager 


J. F. Van Riper, Branch Secretary 


EAGLE FIRE COMPANY 


of New York 
Incorporated 1806 
Hart Darlington, President 
J. F. Van Riper, Secretary 


75 Maiden Lane, New York 


The Oldest New York Insurance Company 


NORWICH UNION 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 
75 Maiden Lane, New York 


W. G. Falconer, President 
H. P. Jackson, Vice-President 


Fire, Tornado, Automobile, Sprinkler Leakage, Explosion, 
Rent, Use and Occupancy, Tourist Baggage, Riot and Civil 
Commotion, Liability, Burglary, Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion, Accident and Health, Golfers, Plate Glass. 
The Agent Who Seeks to Give Good Service 


Mast Himself be Well Served 


COMPANIES 














500 Convictions for 
Arson in One Year 


INCENDIARISM IS UNHEALTHY 


Fine Work of huiea Bureau of National 
Board of Fire Underwriters; Courts 
Broaden Definition 





The National 


incendiarism 


Board’s committee on 
and arson reported this 
week that the National Board’s special 
agents have investigated 942 losses of 
An in- 
crease of interest in the war against in- 
cendiarism on the part of police officials 
is noted. The National Board collected 
during the fiscal year data concerning 
the arrest and conviction for arson of 
about 500 persons. In the past six years 
3,000 cases of arson have occurred about 
which the National Board has the facts. 
Its files cover about 4,000 fires. It has 
hundreds of photographs,  Bertillon 
measurements, fingerprints, etc. : 

lhe National Board has done what it 
could to strengthen existing laws defin 
ing arson and burning to defraud. 

In 268 cases of arson and burning with 
intent to defraud resulting from these 
arrests, Which were brought to final trial 
during the year covered by the commit- 
tee’s report, there were 193 convictions ; 
67 acquittals, and 8 mistrials. 


suspicious or incendiary origin. 


The attitude of the courts toward 
arson is changing. A few years ago 
every case of burning was considered 


primarily as one of malicious arson. 
Malice of the defendant towards the 
owner or occupant of the premises was 
regarded as the principal element of the 
crime. Now the attitude of the courts 
has been broadened regarding the defini- 
tion of arson so that conviction of crim- 
inals is easier. 

The National Board's special agents 
frequently obtain information concern 
ing anticipated fires. 

The San Francisco office of the arson 
bureau now has special agents, 
directed by Assistant General Manager 
lum. In the Chicago office territory 
there are ten specials under the personal 
direction of Chief Special Agent E. L. 
Donovan. In the New York 
fifteen special agents. 


seven 


office are 


The report expresses its appreciation 
of the co-operation of the fire marshals 
of the United States. 


PLAN SALES TALKS 


Men Experienced in Production to Feat- 
ure One Session of Agents’ 
Syracuse Convention 


The New York State Association of 
Insurance Agents is arranging an inter- 
esting program for its two-day conven- 
tion in Syracuse June 4-5. On the morn- 
ing of June 4 there will be an 
actual sales demonstration by in 
surance men who are skilful in produc 
tion. On the program there have been 
booked so far for that feature C. D. Mel 
hius, Jamestown, N. Y., fire insurance; 
W. J. Farber, Syracuse, casualty insur 
ance; Lawrence LD. Bates, Albany, bond- 
ing. Among other subjects to be dis 
cussed at that session is mutual competi 
tion, both fire and casualty. 


H. P. Stelhwagen, of the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under 
writers, will discuss automobile rate 


making at another 
Underhill, a 
man, who 


Charles L. 
Massachusetts Congress 
believes in competition for 
all in the writing of compensation insur 
ance, and who introduced a good bill in 
the District of Columbia on the subject 


session. 


of compensation, will be one of the 
Syracuse speakers. 
\lready a large number of reserva 


tions have been booked at the Onondaga 


Hotel 


TO INCREASE SURPLUS 


The New Jer Cy 


Insurance Company 


will add $287,500 to its surplus at a meet 
ing oi the board on June 9. 
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Protecting Entire Cities~ 
the fabric of NATIONAL prospenily 


T is the function of Insurance to guard 
and protect the bulwarks of civilization 
—to make secure human activities and 


accomplishments of every kind. 


The great city of San Francisco, almost 
completely destroyed in the great disaster 
of 1906, could not have been easily rebuilt 
without the aid of insurance. The Liver- 
pool and London and Globe was privileged 


to be a prominent factor in the work of 


rehabilitation and was one of the five 
principal companies out of some two hun- 
dred and thirty to pay all claims in full 
and without discount. 


The L. & L. & G. has successfully met 
similar tests in all of the great fires and 
disasters which have occurredinthe United 
States and continues today to assume a 
largerand larger share of the insurance safe. 


guards so vital to American civic welfare. 
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Smith Tells of Deficit 
From Underwriting 


HIS NATIONAL BOARD TALK 





Fire and Lightning Insurance For 1923 
Not Profitable; Yet, Cost To Pub- 
lic Has Gone Down 





For some time it has been the custom 
of the president of the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters to conclude his address 
at the annual meetings of that organiza- 
tion by reciting the underwriting results 
of the preceding year. At the Waldorf- 
Astoria yesterday President Smith, ad- 
dressing the National Board, gave figures 
showing that the underwriting results of 
1923 (fire and lightning only), disclosed 
a deficit of 4.72 per cent., or a loss of 
$25,230,000 on an earned premium volume 
of $535,397,917. 

In comparing the cost of fire insurance 
with other commodities Mr. Smith said 

_ that it is the only one showing a reduc- 
tion, as is evidenced by the decline of the 
average rate in the United States from 1.03 
per $100 of insurance coverage in 1914 
to .90 in 1923. The remarkable signifi- 
cance of this is that the cost of indemnity 
has been lowered in the face of higher 
charges for all the items that go to make 
up our operating budget—agents’ commis- 
sions, adjustments, taxes, general office ex- 
penses, stationery, maps, travelling ex- 
penses, etc. While the increased costs ot 
operation due to the war and following it 
are fixed and in the main beyond our con- 
trol (particularly taxes), nevertheless 
gratifying economies have been effected 
which are showing a recession from the 
peak in net expenses to premium earned. 
ls extravagance or mismanagement or in- 
competency indicated when a business in 
these times can and does reduce its price 
to the public and its operating costs? It 
1s not the public that is complaining, nor 
are our policyholders discussing the ques- 
tion. The only real agitation emanates 
from a few self-seeking legislators, who 
apparently believe that political prefer- 


ment will come to them or to the party of 
which they are members if fire insurance 
can be secured for their constituents at 
reduced rates, from some in the business 
with selfish motives to serve, and from the 
natural trade-journal publicity attending 
such attacks, he said. 

“Such views nearly always lead to the 
introduction of radical or freak legislation, 
the adoption of which would cripple any 
business,” continued Mr. Smith. “Why de 
not legislators attack the grocery or cloth- 
ing or some other business, on the theory 
that such action will win popular favor? 
Because it is easier and more popular to 
assail a corportion respecting the complex 
organization of which the public is not 
well informed. So the way to defeat these 
unfair, unjust and groundless attacks is to 
educate the public in insurance.” 

He declared that the entire record of 
insurance in this country reflects its com- 
petency to cope with the problems with 
which it has to deal, and demonstrates 
that it does not need drastic state regula- 
tion, but rather that it should have an op- 
portunity to govern itself with more free- 
dom of action. 

“We who have made a study of these 
matters are confident that no business in 
the country has better management and 
executive direction than has fire insur- 
ance,” he said. “The insurance companies 
are rendering a greater service with less 
underwriting profit than would be consid- 
ered worth while even in much less haz- 
ardous ventures. I know of no other busi- 
ness the commodities or services of which 
are offered to the public at the same or 
less cost to-day than prior to the World 
War.” 

In 1900 there were about 100,000 people 
employed in the administrative depart- 
ments of the Federal Government; in 1923 
there were 600,000, Mr. Smith pointed out. 
Further than this, if one totals the attaches 
of the federal, state, county and _ local 
governments, it is found that at the pres- 
ent time one in every twenty employed 
persons in the United States is on the pub- 
lic payroll and one for about every 
twelve of the total population. “Such a 
condition can scarcely continue to grow 





Interest and Rents Earned 


Mr. Smith’s Figures 


Underwriting Results, 1923 
(Fire and Lighting Only) 


NG RMN ic i occnnccenceeccuaundesaucekceeenacenenendvanqusaxens $535,397 ,917 
Losses Incurred Ces edi acccucericsavexivadevecxuaws $308, 512,673 
Expenses Incurred C WME ic Kdacicavedereacstescnaacadoes 252,115,253 

(104.72%) 

CG ede inindg dca rcacsevseres © GFR ie ececvencatccaccecsctscsuccévcse 25,230,009 

100.00% $560,627,926  $560,627,926 
Taxes 

OME: croc cdisicacca conianscawee cusseabiehsan cde ce neeeuucondeuedesuaes betane danseunaateseanes $18,437,838 
Proportion of 1922 Taxes to Net Premiums Written .........sccceccecsecceceeeceeces 3.42% 
Proportion of 1923 Taxes to Net Premiums Written .........sseccsccccccceccccrseces 3.08% 
PRGROGNE ci Gan viwccene covccatoneceuseecciduasthaded Rcetuceundadthendneensesucaeuees 34% 


Investment Results 
The following table represents the total financial transactions of American companies 
and the total financial transactions of the United States branches of Foreign companies, 
members of the National Board, irrespective of whether their underwriting operations are 
confined to the United States or extend beyond its boundaries. 







POC GE TID 66 cid cece cecnnccsscccccscccciscusncsdxesensccccous 9,096,808 
MU OREE ove sa View aw nan ceatanoresiecevcanccsecesadacdncwacabadsweceatausieenenmeades $66,610,688 
Investment Expenses Incurred . $ 3,424,595 
DOME Cli THUCSIICURE hcciscse patie Keetesdevecheccccriccccessctaksercessacee 20,932,867 
HOORAY sesicct denne cectcdviesddivncsanddncsavarcaratesenceveacesdedectecnsarasaese 24,357,462 
Gras Sey FUORI ois ccicacce sn cucdascucdanescedwaduansdscesmcanecsacenaenbe $42,253,226 
Percent of Interest and Rents Earned to Mean Gross Assets ......-.eeseseeeeeees 4.95% 
Percent of Gain from Investments to Mean Gross Assets .......-.eseceeeecececes 3.14% 





oceccesee $57,513,880 





without having regrettable consequences 
The states as a whole, and most cities, are 
living beyond their incomes, and appar- 
ently those carrying on the financial 
debauch have no thought of the result,” 
he said. 

During the course of an investigation 
of the fire insurance business in the same 
state, conducted by a specially appointed 
Senate committee, it was discovered that, 
on the average, out of every dollar paid 
by policyholders of the state for fire in- 
surance, 7 cents went for taxes. 

There were several other interesting 
points brought out in the report of the 
committee, which found, upon dissecting 
the average fire insurance dollar in Illinois, 
that: 57 cents was paid back to the citizens 
of the state in losses; a little less than 20 
cents for commissions to local agents; 
about 5 cents for the field supervision of 
state and special agents, about 6 cents for 
reserves to protect the policyholders of 
Illinois, as required by law, about 7 cents 
for the taxes already mentioned, and only 
about 4 cents left the state for home office 
administration and other outgo. The in- 
vestigating committee was impressed with 
the fact that so much of the insurance 
dollar was paid to the citizens of Illinois. 

“The enormous annual destruction of 
property by fire, with its consequent ap- 
palling loss of life, continues without 
abatement commensurate with the efforts 
made to check it, although inasmuch as 
during the past ten years the average rate 
has decreased about 12.6 per cent, with a 
decrease in the ratio of losses to premiums 
of 5.4 per cent., it is apparent that our fire 
prevention work has made some headway. 
This is more evident when we consider 
that the burnable values have increased 


120 per cent., as against a 70 per cent. 
increase in fire losses—while the popula- 
tion has gained but 16 per cent. In other 


words, there has been a noticeable reduc- 
tion in the fire waste, when compared with 
the great increase in burnable values,” 
said Mr. Smith. 

There is no drain upon the resources of 
this country more serious than the de- 
struction of our created values—totaling 
last year some $508,000,000. 





The Beginning 


of The 


WORLD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 





Capital, $1,000,000 Surplus, $1,000,000 





RALPH B. President 


Ives, 





NEW AGENCIES now 
being ESTABLISHED 





‘* Then give to the World the 
best that you have and the best 
will come back to you.” 




















O. J. PRIOR, Presiden: 





INCORPORATE 1868 


De Stmdad Five Insurance Co. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
TRENTON, N. J. 


W. M. CROZER, Secretary 











Tourist Floater Risks 


Jewelry, Furs and Personal Effects covered 
against “ALL RISK” losses anywhere in 
the Wide World—Form broad and liberal. 


Particulars upon request. 


MARSH & MSLENNAN 


175 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 

















1871 


$1,000,000 Capital 





Fifty-three Years—Time Tested 


SUPERIOR 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 


An American Company 
that, by friendly co-operation and consistent and dependable 
service, has won a high place in the agency field. 


Total Assets $4,543,938 
Policyholders Surplus $1,752,289 


1924 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 





H. A. Smith, President 
F. b: La 





Stat t y 1, 1924 
CREE © UEP BNO sc siecsaccncncscdcescccnsiccadscecsadscaceccasse $ 2,000,000.00 
RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES. .........cccccccccccccccccecs 20,599,377.77 
se Err rrrrrrrrrrrerrerrerer rrr rer tee 9,101,570.58 
CONTINGENT RESERVE FUND. .......cccccccccccccssccccscccce 500,000.00 
DEBETD ccvccscsccccscccccccsccccccscccccsccsscccessesccceesccescosce 32,200.948.35 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERSG...............:000005 11,601,570.58 


S. T. Maxwell, Secretary 
yton, Vice-President C. B. Roulet, Ass’t Secretary F. B. Seymour, Treasurer 
G. F. Cowee, Ass’t Secretary 


R. M. Anderson, Ass’t Sec’y 
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Ohio Farmers Insurance Company 


COMPANY of enthusiastic flesh and blood 
people banded together in a close-knit organi- 
zation to render service to an host of property 


owners from Massachusetts to California: 


A Company more concerned with giving the 
best insurance protection than with writing the 


most policies: 
An agents’ Company to the fullest extent: 
That ts the Ohio Farmers Insurance Company. 


Proof is furnished by the enviable reputation 
the Company bears among agents and policyhold- 
ers; by the successful history extending over 76 
years; and by the remarkable growth of the true 
cooperative spirit in the eleven associations of 


Ohio Farmers agents. 


OHIO FARMERS 
INSURANCE CO. 


ORGANIZED 1848 LEROY, OHIO 
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Engineers Made Reports 
in Full on 50 Cities 


GO FAR AS HONOLULU, H. I. 


Scale of Waterworks Better- 
ment; Standardization of Fire 


Hose Threads 


Larger 


One of the most a coniawebiens sive of the 
National Board’s reports was that of the 
committee on fire prevention and engi 
neering standards, the chairman of which 


is O. If. Schaefer, president of the West 
chester. [ull reports were made on 
fiity cities. An engineer from the San 
Francisco office of the National Board 
inade a report on conditions in Honolulu, 
as well. There was a special report on 
the Berkeley conflagration of September, 


1923, an unprotected city. 

“Beginning with 1922, officials of the 
water departments began to realize that 
there was little immediate prospect of 
a decrease in cost of material or of labor 
and therefore plans must be made for 
the immediate needs of the city, to take 
care of the future. In-a large number 
of instances, operating costs had in 


creased to such an extent that no funds 


were available and bond issues or in 
crease in water rates had to be adopted. 
The year 1923 has shown an increase 
in the amount of work. Certain 
cities, such as Akron, Detroit, Bridge- 
port, New York, Los Angeles and some 
of the smaller industrial centers were 
forced even during the war years to 


undertake a large amount of work, and 
these cities and others are now complet- 


ing or have already completed very ex- 
tensive improvements. Indications are 
that 1924 will show a continuation of a 
larger scale of water works betterment. 
Some cities which have just completed 
or have plans for material increase in 


supply works or distribution systems are 
Yonkers, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, 


New Britain, Providence, Memphis, 
Kansas City, Mo., Kansas City, Kans., 
Wichita, ‘Tulsa, Oklahoma City and 


Charlotte.” 
Fire Hose Threads 


One of the interesting paragraphs of 
the report follows: 

“Gratifying results have continued 
from the campaign for the standardi- 
zation of fire hose threads, much of in- 


terest having been aroused by one of our 
engineers who has been devoting most 
of his time to the work, visiting a num- 
her of cities and delivering talks before 
chambers of commerce, fire chiefs 
ciations and other bodies. The work is 
in progress in eighteen states, and very 

etively in about half of thens. The 
oa ition of a number of organizations 
of national scope has been enlisted dur 


asso 


co 


ing the year. During the past four years 
more than 800 cities and towns have 
standardized their couplings and with 
the improved prong agit tools which 
are now being made by two manufactur 
crs, even more rapid progress is ex- 
pected. We are glad to report “that the 
larger cities are becoming interested as 
is evidenced by the decision of Boston, 
all River, Tlartford, Baltimore and 
Richmond (Va.), to standardize the hose 


When the Ward’s Island fire 
occurred early in 1923 and resulted in 
the death of three attendants and 
twenty-two helpless inmates of the state 
hospital for the insane, located on the 
island, it shocked the New York public 


couphngs. 


FRUIT CO-OPERATIVES 
Insurance Sasciloct oo of Their Ex- 
penses in New Jersey as Shown by 
Government Chart 


\ chart has been circulated by the 
United States Agricultural Department 
of the New Jersey Fruit Growers Co- 


Operative Association, showing expenses 
in handling sales totalling $506,077. In 


the expenses insurance is listed as the 
smallest item-—$4,456, despite its import- 
ance in protecting the property of the 


Fruit Co-Operatives and bolstering their 
credit. 





into a realization of the fire dangers that 


exist in the majority of such institu- 
tions. As a consequence, the Governor 
of the State of New York asked that a 


survey. of the structural and fire protec- 
tion and prevention conditions at the 
state hospitals be undertaken by the Na- 
tional Board. Two of our engineers, to- 
gether with one from the Committee on 
Construction of Buildings, were engaged 
for about six months, on this survey, and 
in drawing up reports and recommenda- 
tions under the general supervision of 
Chief Engineer Booth and Consulting 
Engineer Woolson. The reports on thir 
teen of these institutions have been com 
pleted, and’a few more are to be under 
taken. Preparations for the construe 
tion of new buildings and for the 
guarding of existing buildings in accord 
ance with our recommendations are 
actually under way in the the 
State Architect.” 


sale 


office of 


BROKER FOUND GUILTY 


R. Stoddard, Jr., 
Insurance, found the insurance 
brokerage that covered a fleet 
ured in unauthorized 
msurance companies 
decided against revoking 
firin’s license. 


Prancis superinten 
dent of 
concern 
ol barges for an ass 
nglish marine 
cuilty, but has 
the brokerage 





SPECIAL AGENT WANTED 


For Eastern Pennsylve ania by large American Non-Union Company. Applications should 
expected. 


give age, experience, and salary 


Address: 





SPECIAL AGENT, The Eastern Underwriter 
86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 


All replies will be treated confidential. 








SUES INSURANCE COMPANIES 


Dr. Thomas J. Brennan, of Providence, 
Rk. L.. has instituted five suits aggregating 
$46,000 against the Phoenix of Hartford, 


the Hartford Fire, the Girard Fire & 
Marine, the Vitehburg Mutual and the 
Berkshire Mutual on account of the 
burning of his residence last July. Mr. 


Brennan had insurance of $35,000 on his 
house and $5,000 on its contents... The 
loss went to an appraisal and he was 
awarded $25,000. He appealed to Insur 
ance Commissioner Wilbour for an 
other appraisal. The commissioner 


held up the renewal of licenses of these 
companies and seventy-one of — their 
Rhode Island agents from April 1 till last 
week, 


CHICAGO BASEBALL 


Pen teams are entered for the 1924 
cason of The Insurance Baseball League 
of Chicavo which has just begun. The 


Royal team is all primed to win its third 
couseeutive championship, 


cago 


THREE-AGENCY LIMITATION 
The committee of the Chi 
Underwriters is holding 
conferences with the various 
agencies in regard to the three 
aveney limitation rule. It is possible 
that the rule may be altered to allow 
four principal Chicago agents and en 
forced rigidly at that number. 


executive 
Board of 
private 
member 


EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 
insurance employment 
has been established in Chicago 
by The Insurance Federation of Illinois 
and is known as The Insurance Person 
nel Exchange. A moderate charge is 
made to applicants placed in h positions. 


\ long needed 
‘eTICS 


Reports made at the meeting of the 


Western Union's advisory committee of 
twenty-five indicate encour ging pro 
vress in the separation campaign. It is 
aid that more than 4,000 mixed agencies 
have already been cleared. 





HENRY EVANS 


NEW YORK 





ance is no exception. 
technical words as Radio, and we 
own lingo that outsiders cannot possibly follow the 
shop talk of two insurance men arguing over a com- 
plicated rating schedule. 


Rent Insuranee, or 
should be permitted. 


lising pamphlet 
U.& O., allsimply treated, each ona short page. 
fora sample and test itout. 


CHICAGO 


Our Lingo 


xvery business has its own vocabulary and insur- 
Our business is as chock full of 
are so steeped in our 


And it does happen, sometimes, that we atlow our 
pel phrases and words to wander into a selling talk on 
Tourist Baggage, where they never 


ove « 


With this thought in mind, we have issued an adver- 
includes Rents, 


which 


The CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
EIGHTY MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK.N.Y. 


CASH CAPITAL 
TEN MILLION DOLLARS 


CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD 


MONTREAL 


Profits and 


Write 


NORMAN ‘T. ROBERTSON 
PRESIDENT 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE advertisement that is shown below 
is one of a series of thirteen. The 
entire series is designed to be used in news- 
papers by local boards, clubs, associations 
or infornral groups of agents who appreci- 
ate the advantages of cooperating to make 
their work easier, their income greater and 
their position a more important one in the 


eyes of their community. 


The agents who are already using this 
campaign are sharing the cost of the news- 
paper space and the Hartford Fire Insurance 
Company is furnishing all necessary cuts or 
mats free of charge. The Hartford is pre- 
pared to send a complete portfolio of these 
ads to any stock company agency that is 
seriously interested in presenting this matter 
to his associates. 





The old line fire insur- 
ance companies transact 
business in a business- 
like way. We,their 
agents, areobligedto run 
our businesses in a busi- 
ness-like way,in order to 
represent such compa- 
nies, 


TE 
ORE. 


+e 





What the big 


insurance companies know 
about your property 


Go to any of the big insurance companies 
and ask about any property —located 
any where. 

They will pull out a giant book from an 
enormous rack, they will turn the pages 
and instantly they can tell you all about 
it. Itis asif the building springs to life 
there on the printed page. The insurance 
company knows what kind of roof it has, 
the location of fire walls, the distance to 
a hydrant, the kind of buildings that are 
near to it. Any and all information that 
affects an insurance rate is accurately 
recorded there. 

It is because of this vast fund of specific 
information that the old line fire insurance 
companies which we represent are able to 
give you maximum protection at mini- 
mum cost. 


This advertisement published by the following 
Agencies of old line stock insurance companies: 


ATGH SHOULZ HD CaP M2PO, 


ave aaeavetie for 
Oats FRR FAVCVETSCHICHRTIES 


8 of the agenctes jotning 











Cooperative 
Advertising 


NE of the most difficult barri- 

ers that local agencies en- 
counter is a wide-spread lack of 
appreciation of the benefits of in- 
surance and of the important part 
that a local agency plays in the 
business life of its community. 
Cooperative advertising will help to 
break down this barrier. 

There is no question about it— 
local agencies do have a story to tell, 
and it is an interesting, absorbing 
story that people will be glad to 
read, provided it is told in an in- 
viting manner. 


At the left is reproduced one of 
a series of advertisements. Each 
ad deals with a subject that con- 
cerns every stock company agency 
—a subject that can be treated 
effectively only in an advertisement 
of considerable size. The cost of 
this campaign should, therefore, be 
divided among the participating 
stock company agencies. When 
the cost of this advertising is so 
divided the cost per agency is sur- 
prisingly small. 

There are hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars’ worth of desirable 
uninsured property in_ practically 
every city and town in the country. 
Although this campaign will not 
result automatically in a rush of new 
business, it will make it much 
easier for every agency to get its 
share of these unwritten lines. 

The best way to meet the com- 
petition of “‘cheap’’ insurance is to 
sell stock insurance in a positive 
way that will emphasize the desira- 
ble features found only in old-line 
stock insurance contracts. Co- 
operative advertising does exactly 
this. 

There is nothing in the campaign 
that concerns the Hartford or the 
Hartford local agency. ‘The Hart- 
ford will benefit from the campaign 
—but only as the insurance business 
benefits as a whole—as other stock 
companies benefit and as the local 
agents themselves benefit. 


Naturally, the Hartford would 
not have gone to the expense of 
creating these ads and of furnishing 
all cuts free of charge unless it 
were sure of some return from its 
investment. As a matter of fact, 
this is one of the strongest argu- 
ments that can be presented in 
favor of the campaign—the Hart- 
ford’s faith in its excellence—a 
faith based on many years of adver- 
tising experience and a great many 
advertising successes. 
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Relates Value Of 
Appraisal Service 


FOR FIRE LOSS . ADJUSTMENTS 


H. B. Hall, of American Appraisal Co., 
Talks To Penna. Federation On 

Under-insured Property 

Hi. B. Hall, manager of the 

department of the 

Company of 


contract 
American Appraisal 
Milwaukee, described the 
value of property appraisal service to the 
business of insurance in a talk he 
Wednesday at the William 
in Pittsburgh before the 
tion of the 


gave 
Hotel 


annual conven- 


Penn 


Federation of 
from his 


Insurance 


Pennsylvania. Ixtracts ad- 


dress follow: 
“} need not attempt to enumerate the 


things an agency has to do to furnish 


the insured protection against loss, as 


well as just insurance. You know more 
do, but for 
if for 
to submit that 
for you to sell such pro- 
tection without continuous, definite 
thoritative information on 
values—disinterested, 
appraisal service. 
“Without this 
either sell your 
in order to be 


about most of them than I 


the sake of starting an argument 


no other reason | want 


it 1s impossible 
au- 


property 
scientific, provable 


information 
client excess insurance, 
safe, compelling him to 
waste money in premiums, or else permit 
him to go under-insured and suffer a 
heavy loss when the fire comes. 
“Adjustment of the line of insurance 
carried invariably follows appraisal ser- 


you must 


vice. There is either an increase or a 
decrease, the former more often than the 
latter. 

“You may be morally certain a prop- 


erty owner is under-insured but it is dif- 
ficult to make him believe it. This partly 
for the reason that you are without the 
facts to support your opinion, and partly 
for the reason that the insured refuses 
to forget that vou make your living sell- 
ing insurance. He is inclined to dis- 
count your opinion on the value of his 
property on the ground that it is to your 
interest to keep the large end of the 
opera glasses toward his values. 

“The appraisal organization devotes its 
activities solely to the establishment of 
values. It has no incentive or interest 
in finding anything but the facts, how- 
ever the results may affect the insured 
or the insurance. 

“When these facts are submitted the 
insured comes to his agent without urg- 
ing, and adjusts his coverage. Re- 
sponsibility for the values is assumed by 
the appraisal organization. 

“Our service is distributed over the 
country through the medium of twenty- 
two district offices. Whenever an im- 
portant fire takes place in one of these 
districts our home office is advised by 
wire, and within a matter of twenty-four 
hours, more or less, every property 
owner of importance in the vicinity re- 
ceives a message in the form of an at- 
tractively printed circular calling atten- 
tion to the fire, and sugge sting serious 
consideration of their own insurance 
situation. 

“To suggest one detail of this co-op- 
erative service, we should work together 
to make sure that the appraisal is made 
and summarized to harmonize perfectly 
with the insurance forms which you have 
prepared. Usually this involves little 
more on your part than furnishing us 
with copies of the form, in complicated 
cases, however, it sometimes necessitates 
consultation between us to obtain a cor- 
rect interpret ation of the form in terms 
of appraisal property classifications. 
Specific instructions from you on spe- 
cial methods of compilation or sum- 
marization desired, advices on  con- 
templated changes in the form or any 
other matters which will make the ap- 
praisal of greater utility to the client 
should be followed explicitly by the ap- 
praisal organization.” 


Adjuster Tells How 
To Satisfy Claimants 


AND BE FAIR TO ALL PARTIES 


J. S. Campbell Tells Penn. Federation 
That Satisfied Assured Is Com- 
pany’s Best Asset 


Some pointers on the treatment of as- 
sureds in connection with fire loss ad- 
justments were given to the members of 
the Insurance Federation of Pennsyl- 
vania on Wednesday at the annual con- 
vention in Pittsburgh by J. Sherman 
Campbell, president of the Walter H. 
Cobban Co. of Pittsburgh. Mr. Canip- 
bells principal contention was that a 
satisfied claimant is a great asset to both 
agent and company, but that satisfac- 
tion must be created honorably and not 
wholly at the sacrifice of a company’s 
money. Following are extracts from 
Mr. Campbell’s address: 

“The adjustment of losses I presume 
imphes the correct adjustment of losses, 
and it seems to me the correct adjust- 
iment of a loss consists in the discovery 
of the correct measure of loss, the ap- 
plication of the insurance contract to 
the payment of its proper portion of the 
loss, and leaving a satisfied loss claim- 
ant. If we had only to consider the dis- 
covery of the loss and the application 
of the policy, the whole subject would be 
greatly simplified, but it is the problem 
of leaving a satisfied claimant that chal- 
lenges the best an adjuster has in his 
equipment and arouses the most inter- 
est in the agent. 

Manner of Satisfying Important 

“To say that a satisfied loss claimant 
is an asset to the agent who wrote the 
business and to the company that under- 
wrote it, is stating a simple truth. The 
manner, however, of securing this satis- 
faction is a matter of considerable im- 
portance. Let it be said in passing that 
there are some claimants who would be 
satisfied with nothing less than an open 
door to the company’s treasury. There 
is also the claimant who is guilty of all 
manner of trickery and fraud, but it is 
not this kind of claimant we are trying 
to satisfy. In fact, the more dissatisfied 
he is left, the better for all concerned, 
the agent included, but this claimant we 
are convinced, as a matter of long ex- 
perience, is by no means in the majority. 

“Tt is the claimant who is wrong in his 
judgment, or mistaken in his tacts, but 
honest in his purpose and intent, who, if 
left dissatisfied, becomes the most 
dangerous enemy of the agent and the 
company, but who, if satisfied, becomes a 
friend that is worth while. We might 
easily conclude that to satisfy such a 
claimant we have only to approve his 
claim, whether right or wrong, smile, 
shake hands and be a_ good fellow. 
While this might satisfy the majority of 
claimants, it would not prove the kind 
of satisfaction that would last, because it 
would leave in the mind of the claimant 
a false impression of the company and 
its obligations under its contract. It is 
therefore better, with the use of patience 
and tact, to correct the false impressions 
and succeed in satisfying the claimant by 
methods that will reach a correct con- 
clusion. 

“Now, in order to satisfy a claimant 
in this way the adjuster must necessar- 
ily be equipped with an abundance of 
patience, must exhibit an unfailing 
courtesy and must be absolutely sincere. 
Perhaps nothing in human relations is so 
impressive as simple honesty, and the 
adjuster who shows a constant purpose 
to get at the exact truth and to do what 
is exactly right is very likely to gain 
quickly the confidence of a claimant. In 
fact, if there be any secret in the ad- 
justment of losses it is just this simple 
attitude of honesty and fairness. An ad- 
juster so equipped is less likely to be 
flmmed by a crook because “thrice 
armed is he who knows his cause is 
just” and the adjuster who knows that 
he has started out only to do what is 
exactly right by the company and the 
claimant is more than likely to resent 


and stubbornly resist an attitude of 
crookedness and dishonesty on the part 
of the claimant. 

“But the mere method of satisfying 
a loss claimant is of secondary impor- 
tance to the fact itself. Let us hastily 
glance at some of the causes of dis- 
satisfaction beyond the power of the 
most skilful adjuster to overcome. An 
incorrectly drawn contract by an agent 
who did not fully understand the thing 
he attempted to do in issuing the policy 
can lead to no end of difficulty or em- 
barrassment in the adjustment of a loss. 
No address on the adjustment of losses 
would be worthwhile that failed to 
emphasize the importance of policy con- 
currency. All policies covering the same 
risk should read exactly alike. Now, 
of course, every agent knows that, but 
he must have an experience with non- 
concurrent policies on a loss to fully ap- 
preciate its importance. 

“One of the most unfortunate ten- 
dencies at the present time as affecting 
the ultimate position of the insurance 
business is the readiness with which the 
companies reform their contracts after 
a loss, to meet the conditions found to 
exist and all because the agent wishes it 
done. The result of this is to impress 
upon the agent’s mind the fact that the 
contract itself is of no importance, that 
any sort of contract will do until there 
is a loss and then the policy can be cor- 
rected to suit the condition. This merely 
emphasizes the importance of a broad 
knowledge of underwriting on the part 
of the agent.” 

INSURANCE STOCKS 

J. K. Rice & Co., New York brokers, 
give the following as insurance stock quo- 
tations under date of May 19: 


Par 

Company Value Div. Bid Asked 
PN ce adaciseiedans $100 20% 360 385 
American Surety ........ 50 12% 95 97 
fog 2 ag Aaeerererer 100 12% 215 222 
COMRMIOOUEE < iccncasexceens 25 24% 90 93 
Bie PGi aksiescntoanveuae 25 24% 117 121 
PPMMETED ccoscceadnac deans 25 28% 125 130 
CH PR cseciicsccacice 10 24% 62 66 
Globe & Rutgers ........ 100 20% 900 930 
Ce TONNES -Vansccenececs 10) 16% 255 260 
EEO Juiuiccsia Vie steneene 50 10% 110 120 
PME Ganka ticnocmacankeeees 100 18%, 332 337 
Lo 2s Sere 50 20% 205 
National Surety ......... 100 % 152 158 
PRN onic Bxrcdaa Badan 50 16% 153 158 
North River ......cc6s. . 2% 60 vba 
Tnited States .........02. an 20% R3 90 
Westchester ...........- 10 5% 39 41 


S. T. PIPPIN WITH AMERICAN 

S. Thomas Pippin on Tuesday sue 
ceeded Frederick W. Doremus as special 
agent for the American of Newark in 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Mary- 
land and Eastern Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Doremus after long and faithful service 
with the American has left to become 
associated with Hare and Chase, Inc., of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Pippin has had six 
years’ experience in local agency and 
field work, and will maintain his office at 
419 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


APPLETON RETAINED 

James A. Beha, appointed superinten 
dent of the Insurance Department to 
succeed Colonel Stoddard, has persuaded 
Henry D. Appleton to continue as first 
deputy superintendent of the department 
in charge of the Albany office. Mr 
Appleton has served forty-one consecu 
tive years in the capacity of first deputy. 
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HARRY c. aa £ i] , Fropldens 
10 IR Sec’y 
7 A. HETRICK Treasurer 


LOGUE BROS. & CO., Ine. 


37 FOURTH AVENUE PITTSBURGH | 








N. F. P. A. ELECTIONS 

Rudolph P. Miller, a consulting engi- 
neer of this city, was last week elected 
president of the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association at the annual meeting 
held in Atlantic City. Other officers 
elected are: Dana Pierce, Chicago, first 
vice-president ; Allen M. Schoen, Atlanta, 
second vice-president; Franklin H. 
Wentworth, Boston, secretary-treasurer ; 
and A. T. Bell, Atlantic City, chairman 
of the executive committee. 
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being ESTABLISHED 
‘*Then give to the World the 

best that you have and the best 
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THE HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Continuously in business since 1852 


The real strength of an insurance com- 
pany is in the conservatism of itg man- 
agement, and the management of THE 

OVER is an absolute assurance of 
the security of its policy. 


R. EMORY WARFIELD, President 
MONTGOMERY CLARK, Vice-President 
a W. HIGLEY, Vice-President 

S. JARVIS Secretary 
WILLIAM MORRISON, Asst. Sec’y 


HOME OFFICE 
Hanover Bldg., 34 Pine St. 


NEW YORK 


HOWIE & CAIN, Inc., Gen. Agents 
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95 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORE 
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UNITED STATES BRANCH 
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Chicago 
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N. W. Cor. Sansome and Sacramento Sts. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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Non-Attention Plea Fails in Ohio 


(Continucd 


it tor be ritten and provided, also, 
an affidavit of the placing of such in 
filed with this Division. 


It is obvious that a surplus line 
ker had no authority to procure a 
olicy contract of the kind in) question 
‘ in oures consequently, what 


Lenihan dv Va Wk CXCE of du au 


Got $4,250 Premium 


fhe Mumenpal Savings & Loan Com 

iny paid to Lenihan M,250 i premiums. 
| | filed no aflidayvit or tax tate 
relating to uid insurance as re 

re F ind the imsuranee depart 


whatsocve 
until about five 
it then called upon Lenihan 


Ht i We 


Mloriiation 


rl werning the matter 





pope lle sought to excuse himself 

inv that he had no personal knowl 

7 iction and that what 

‘ the matter through his 
flies vork ol ubordimate 
i] eve ce-president of Lemihan 
Company testihed that Lenihan knew all 
Nacine of this particular con 

ict ith Llovd’s and even related a 
ve ition in whieh he was ordered 

t to report the transaction to the de 
martment but to forget at Phu tirte 


ent Lenihan dente 
Filling In Blank Binders 


he Ohio commissioner im his opinion 
vs an interesting Igvht on relation 

ip and corre pondenece between Leni 

in personally and the alien brokers -ot 

| hich correspondence Mr. Conn 
iwnificant,’ 


20, 1922, the 


calls “most 


On Wecember foreign 


broker, addressing Lenihan, wrote. this 
letter 
\I Dear len I have received a 
yy mal note from Wick (office man 
( t benthan,) im regard to House 
holder Comprehen ive Police ics, and he 


uggests that detail 


we were to send 


could be simplified 
ou 50 signed binders 
nade up specially for Comprehensive 
Polt o that each time a binder 1s 

ued to vou you can hand the original 


t the ured and send the copy to out 
Oltiee 
Lemhan, on January 12, 1923, person 
ill replied 
My dear Jack Ido not believe that 


as all 
ould fill in would be the name of 
we ut ured, the location of the risk, the 


ou would be taking any chance 


ount, and the term This was only a 
estion on Wiek’s part inasmuch as 
oul econd last visit to the ollice, 


ted that vou could furnish us 


1th 
lank certificate 


thot 


under any open 
ivine policy that we desired to arrange 
h you; and, smuarly, these letters 
uld be used only under our Compre 


contract lurthermore, Wick is 
handling the details of these risks, which 
i pproved only by myself The only 
npose we desired to accomplish is to 
evidence to the 
iring these polictes, which, 


unable to do at 


leliver Corie 
ndividuals ce 

vou know, we are 
resent. 

\nother choice letter came from one, 
stevenson of London, who writing Leni 
an regarding certain premiums which 
vere unpaid, said London would draw 
on Lenihan personally a sight draft for 
attach thereto the 
relating to the drait. He then 
adds: “We do not think that this will be 
noany way in conflict with the ideas of 
ihe Insurance Superintendent, inasmuch 
t we are not treating you as msurance 


the premiums and 


pollen 


brokers, but only as friends collecting 
debts for us on our behalf.” 
In his opmion, Superimtendent Conn 


ked this question: 
“How could Lenihan Ix 
| than bys 


nvolved 
11 
tinge in the 


more deeply 
Keepmg 
assured and 
innlar data, and guaranteeing payment 
if the premiums on business “which we 
end vou,” all without keeping a book 


names of the 


Unauthorized Insurance 


In concluding his opinion, the Superin- 


the binders, 


from page 1) 


tendent of Ohio's Insurance Department 
aid 

“The question of unauthorized insur 
anee js one that has had the attention 
of the insurance world for many years, 
and dmvers and sundry efforts have been 
uppre it by state legislatures 
departments. 
has been memorialized at least once to 
inake it a crime to use the mails for 


made to 


and insurance Congress 


uch purpose Lemhan, of | course, 
knows this: every insurance agent knows 
11 Yet, on one day Lenihan seeks the 
favor of the State a revard a license 


and on the next enpage urreptitiously 
in dorbidden practices 

asf argued that Joenthan bad the 
to do this as a favor to lis friends 
leading citizens of Cleveland 
My thought as that these citizens of 
Cleveland, who receive fire” protection, 
pohee protection and other benefits from 
paid in part by taxes levied against 
hundred and odd insurance 
companies licensed to do business in thris 
industry, 


costs a 


fund 
the emlht 
State, should patronize home 
their imsurance 
have too much faith in 
human nature to believe that this side of 
the matter never occurred to such citi 


Zen 


though 


little Hore | 


even 


“Though there were no such inerimin 
atory letters as to render this guilt: per 
onal, itis a well-known rule of the com 
hion daw that one who acts by another 
acts by himself. It may be conceded 
that this rule ordinarily does not involve 
responsibility for crime and a successful 
defense might be made to an indictment 
Wo one who actually had no personal con 
nection were called upon to answer to 
a penal charge \ urplu line broker, 
however, does not come in a matter like 
this as a defendant in a criminal case 
Such an one is 


licensed because he ts 
deemed a suitable person to place busi 
ne with a non-admitted company. 
his Division must have confidence in 
such licensees, since, the company not 


bempy admitted, making no reports to 
the Stare, avoiding all and every kind of 
State upervision, the only way this 


cognizant of the 
operations of such underwriting and col 
lect thre light tax imposed is through 
the broker, 


Division may become 


The Broker 


“Unless such person act honorably and 
above board, sound tmsurance practices 
do uot obtain. The eroker, then, ts 
charged with the duty of selecting hon 


est assistants and giving enough atten 
tion to the busmess that if bas assistants 
and ubordinate are not the type they 
hould be, the broker will cmiploy others 
right mould. My view is that 
whena broker makes the defense of non 
attention, he thereby shows himself to 
be an unsuitable person to have a license. 
Liow much more, then, is one unsuitable 
vho not only pleads non-attention but 
hown by his own letters to have 
such practices as Lenihan 
did. On the whole record, it is) plain 
that the Lembhan organization has vio 
lated the law in more ways than one. 


of the 


who i 
coumived at 


Far-Reaching 


such as this affect not only 
directly interested but also 
other members of society. The outcome 
far-reaching con- 
sequence to underwriting in Ohio. This 
Division is engaged almost daily in hear 
ing and determining questions of this 
character, although, compared with this 


. , ] 
Records 


the parties 


ol thi matter is of 


issue most of them are minor. The 
lesser ones involve misconduct in soli- 
citing, in advertising, in rebating and 


even to the withholding of premiums 
collected Some are what might be 
termed ‘technical’ infractions, oft-times 
resulting from ignorance. [Every agent 
and solicitor henceforth called before 
this Division could be heard to say that 
he should be excused, because, forsooth, 
Lenihan, one of the Brahmins of the 
insurance world and who committed a 
serious breach, went acquit, if such were 
the outcome here. In justice to the 





law-abiding, 
avents and 


thousands of 


painstaking 


MsuUrAance solicitors of the 


State, there cannot be one rule for the 
big writer and another for the small. 
Much | regret to be compelled to de 
clare the insurance labors of Lenihan in 


Qhio at an end, the 
such a course has 


righteousness of 
been determined by 
Lenihan s own misconduct. 

“It is the order, that the leenses for 
1924 of The Lenthan Company, Lenihan 
& Company, and Lenihan, individually, 


are and each hereby is revoked. Any in 
the Lenihan organization who hold 
avent’s licenses will be called upon with 


oyt delay to appear here. Since there 
are connected with the organization a 
number of person who have been 
oheitors, their licenses auto 
inatically expire, for an insurance solici 


heen ed a 


tor can work only through a_— duly 
hieensed agent If there aré any soli 
citors m the Lenihan 6ffice who desire 


to file applications for new connections, 
we shall give such consideration to same 
as their participation in the above mat 
ter justifie 

“Tt should be understood by all licensed 
MiSuUranes COMpPanies, 
then 


foreign and do 
agents, servants and em 
ploves of every kind and rank, that any 
attempt by any person or persons to 
have msurance dealings of any kind or 
haracter with Lenihan or his present 

cither surrepti- 
trously, will meet with the unremitting 
attention of this office and any = such 
dealings, however slight, will be deemed 
ufficient cause to revoke the license of 


thestic, 


( 


associate openly or 


every offender, large or small, company 
or agent 

“The result of realizing on 
policies in favor of the 
County may 


these 
people of Cuya- 
possibly have some 
bearing on any application Lenihan may 
herealter make for a license if he should 
again apply but no definite promise is to 
be implied from this observation. Full 
information regarding this matter will be 
sent to the prosecuting attorney of 
Cuyahoga County for such proceedings, 
if any, as are justified under the criminal 
law.” 


hie mrel 


Lloyd’s Corporation 


Held Not Liable 


(Continued from page 17) 


iy mind, wholly impossible to hold that 
# person who conspires with another to 
conceal from the Committee of Lloyd's 
the transactions of that other, can pos 


thly be held entitled, after continuing 
as he knows without the consent of 
Llovd’s, and against their will if they 


knew the facts, that under those circum 
tanec having gone on and increased 
his liabilities, he could) possibly expect 
the Committee of Lloyd’s to be re- 
ponsible tor them, and it is immaterial 
irom that point of view what their offer 
was or what their promise was. No of- 
fer and no promise could cover such a 
that; it was in fact a fraud upon 
the Committee of Lloyd's. 

“The matter, if it stood only on what 
happened in March, would be bad 
enough, but it is much worse when one 
remembers that when things had got 
very much worse in October, and when 


Case as 


Llovd’s were investigating the matter, 
Colonel Temple, without telling them a 
word about it, discounted further ac- 


ceptances to the amount of £37,000, which 
acceptances are part of the claim in 
this action 

“My decision in this case is based not 
at all upon what a perfectly innocent 
person would consider was the true 
meaning of this pamphlet, but upon the 
fact, as | find, that Colonel Temple knew 
periectly well what Harrison’s position 
was, knew perfectly well that the Com- 
mittee of Lloyd’s would have stopped 
his underwriting if they had known, and 
purposely, with Harrison, devised schemes 
to conceal the facts from the Committee 
of Lloyd's. Therefore, this action must 
fail, so far as it is based upon the al- 
leged promise in the pamphlet. 

“It is said further, however, that the 
Conmunittee of Lloyd's in that pamphlet 
promised to take certain precautions in 


order that an underwriter should be 
solvent. The precautions are set out on 
page 22. 1 am satisfied upon the evi- 
dence before me (and that is really the 
reason why I did not stop this case at 
the end of the plaintiff's case) that the 
Committee otf Lloyd’s did take the pre 
cautions which they undertake to take 
on page 22. It is quite true that they 
did not find out what was going on, but 
they did not find it out for the reason 
that Elarrison was a fraudulent person 
and kept two sets of books; one set of 
hooks he showed to the auditors ap 
pointed by Lloyd's, and the other set of 
hooks he concealed from them. Amongst 
other things he concealed from them 
the fact that while his underwriting ac 
count at his bank was in credit his own 
account at the bank was heavily over 
drawn. [am satisfied that the Commit 
tec of Llovd’s took all the precautions 
that they promised to take on the as- 
sumption that Harrison was an honest 
man, 

“They did not take precautions against 
the dishonesty of Harrison, but at the 
time those precautions failed to be taken 
they had no reason to doubt his honesty, 
although they had every reason to doubt 
his prudence. | observe that they more 
than once called upon him to find turther 
security, once for £13,000 and at another 
time for £7,000, and that when he was 
called upon to find further security he 
did, but he did it only by overdrawing 
to that amount from his other account 
at the bank. So far as the alternative 
claim goes Lam satisfied that Lloyd’s did 
take the precautions which in _ this 
pamphlet they say they take, and, as | 
say, so far as the rest of the case is con- 
cerned, L decide it, not upon the true 
ineaning of the pamphilet itself, but upon 
the facts of this case, and conspiracy 
between Colonel Temple and Mr. Har 
rison to deceive the Committee of 
Lloyd's. Having entered into that con 
spiracy it was quite idle to suppose that 
they could) recover from Lloyd’s the 
losses which were made upon these 
policies. 

“There is a counter-claim in this case 
for some £43,000 or £44,000. The result 
of my judgment on the claim disposes 
of the counter-claim. The claim fails 
and the counter-claim succeeds.” 


DINNER FOR JAMES A. BEHA 


Friends Give New Superintendent of In- 
surance Testimonial Send-off at 
Hotel Commodore 


\ group of friends of James A. Beha, 
recently appointed superintendent of im 
surance of New York, who assumes that 
office July lt, was viven a testimonial din 
ner Saturday evening at the Commodore 
Hotel, which showed that the new supe 
intendent stands high in the legal fra 
ternily of the city and numbers among 
his close friends many well-known peo 
ple. There was no formal speaking, the 
dinner being enlivened by “personalities” 
on the part of Mr. Beha’s friends, chief 
among whom were Joseph R. Boldt, an 
old friend who presided. 

James J. Hoey told of the importance 
of the post of superintendent of insur 
ance of New York, spoke of Mr. Beha’s 
career and equipment. Dr. P. R. Kinney 
spoke of Mr. Beha’s experience as an 
educator and referred to his sister, who 
was for years a principal of one of New 
York’s high schools and for whom one 
of the new junior high schools is to be 
named. 

Mr. Beha acknowledged all the praise 
of the speakers by expressing his ap 
preciation of the importance of his new 
post. The guests included a number of 
people well known in the legal pro 
fession in New York. 





L. T. LAW RESIGNS 

Lealis T. Law, special agent for Vir- 
ginia, Maryland and the District ol 
Columbia for the Central of Baltimore 
with headquarters at Richmond has re- 
signed effective June 1. Mr. Law is 
originally from Georgia and will prob- 
ably return South to make a new con- 
nection in that State. 
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MARINE & AUTOMOBILE DEPARTMENT 











Winter Urges Support 
For Marine Insurance 


BEFORE PENNA. 


FEDERATION 


Traces Growth of American Marine 
Underwriting From Revolution to 


Present Day 


Vice-President William D. Winter of 
the Atlantic Mutual, briefly outlined the 
history of marine insurance before the 
Federation of Pennsylvania, 
meeting in Pittsburgh Wednesday, and 
closed his 


Insurance 


talk with a plea for passage 
in Pennsylvania of 


the model state 
marine insurance law, on marine insur- 
ance in the United States. Mr. Winter 


said: 

“The history of 
the United States is rather 
Closely joined to Ingland by ties of 
blood and of custom, it is not surprising 
that in the early history of the Colonies, 
insurance on American risks was placed 
with English underwriters. Unfortu- 
nately this condition still persists, but 
the reason is not one of blood or cus- 
tom, but one of cost to which I will 
refer in a moment. 

“As early as 1721, one John C. Cap- 
sor, set up an office in Philadelphia for 
insurance of vessels and cargoes. Four 
years later another such office was 
opened in the same city by Francis 
Rawle. Little is known of the success 
of those offices, but record appears from 
time to time oi other offices ope ning in 

various seaboard cities for the insurance 
of marine risks all conducted on the in- 
dividual underwriting plan. 

“It was not until 1792 that corporate 
underwriting was started in the United 
States, and again Pennsylvania took the 
lead. In this year there was organized 
in the City of Philadelphia, the then 
Commercial Metropolis of the United 
States, the Insurance Company of North 
America to which a charter was granted 
on April 14, 1794 by the General Assem- 
bly of Pennsylvania. Following _ this, 
companies were organized in most of the 
other seaboard cities, and individual 
underwriting in the United States ceased. 

“The subsequent history of marine in- 
surance in the United States is one of 
alternate period of prosperity and ad- 
versity with an ever-present competition 
from the British market. ; 

“The day of the clipper ship was, of 
course, the golden period of the United 
States as an overseas carrying nation 
and the history of this era is full of in- 


marine insurance in 


colorless. 


terest. The Civil War and the introduc- 
tion of steam as a motive power and 
iron as a construction material spelled 


the end of the supremacy of the United 
States as an overseas carrying nation, 
which even our much-talked-of emer- 


gency fleet has not been able to re-estab- 
iish. 

“Soon after the Civil War, foreign 
companies were admitted to our States, 
the first in New York about 1871. The 
foreign competition which followed the 
admission of these companies prac- 
tically ruined most of the less strongly 
entrenched American companies. 

“Rigid state supe rvision and compara- 
tively equal taxation have served to mini- 
mize the effects of the local competition, 
but the blighting effect of the competi- 
tion of foreign markets, still plays its 
part in preventing a real and permanent 


growth of marine insurance in this 
country. _ 
“The after effects of the late war, 


leaving in its wake a swollen marine in- 
surance market in all the world centers, 
out of all proportion to the needs of 
commerce has made competition for 
business so keen that every overhead 
cost must be counted. 


“This has led to a careful examination 
of the taxation of marine insurance com- 
panies and to the restriction of their 
underwriting powers when compared 
with the companies in foreign markets 
with whom they are in active competi- 
tion. 

“It has been discovered both with re- 
spect to taxes and powers that Ameri- 


can marine underwriters are severely 
handicapped. However, as the States 
rather than the Federal Government 


have jurisdiction over marine insurance, 
the remedy is not simple of application. 
Two years ago what is known as the 
“model” marine insurance law was 
adopted for the District of Columbia. 
Under this act, marine companies are 
taxed on their profits rather than on 
their premiums and are given power to 
write all classes of insurance other than 
life and surety. This places them on 
practically the same footing as British 
Companies and Lloyd’s operating in 
Great Britain. The great difficulty 
however, is to have this bill adopted by 
the various states as their own insurance 
law. 

“Marine insurance being international 
in its application, deserves consideration 
from the international viewpoint. ‘There 
are two ends to every cargo insurance, 
the buyer and the seller. Goods will be 
sold on such terms as to place the insur- 
ance at the end where it can be most 
cheaply purchased. With the present 
taxation handicaps, marine insurance is 
flowing into foreign channels. Under the 
model law, the marine Company would 
be relieved of its handicap and in a fair 
field no doubt the American companies 
could hold their own. 

CENTURY IN MARINE FIELD 

I). R. Lacraw has been appointed marine 
underwriter in the United States for the 
Century of Edinburgh by Henry W. 
Brown & Co., United States managers 
of the company. The Century’s marine 
department will be in the same office as 
that of the Commercial Union for which 
company Mr. Lecraw has been under- 
writing for several years. The Century 
has been writing only fire and auto- 
mobile insurance in this country to the 
present time. 


CONSIDER NO-SUM COVER 

‘The governing committee of the Na- 
tional Automobile Underwriters’ Confer- 
ence met last Friday to consider the no- 
amount policy. Final action was de- 
ferred because the question of collision 
rates has to be taken up with the Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety Un- 
derwriters. It is believed that the Na- 
tional Conference will shortly act fav- 
orably on the many requests by com- 
panies for permission to use no-sum 
policies in the Eastern Conference terri- 
tory. 
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How St. Louis Paper 
Cut Auto Car Thefts 


WATCHED POLICE AND COUNTY 


Threw Calcium of Publicity Upon Every 
Case Until Public Officials Had to 
Act; Results Gratifying 


By David F. Barrett, St. Louis 


In 1918 St. had probably the 
poorest any large city when 
it came to auto thief captures and pun- 
ishments. In that year no less than 
2,241 machines were stolen there while 
the city license collector issued but 27,- 
497 licenses for automobiles, showing 
that 8.15% of the machines licensed by 
the city were stolen. 

In the matter of 


I Louis 
record ol 


recoveries the St. 
Louis police department was also very 
lax, the percentage of recoveries in 1918 
being but 60% of the cars stolen, but 1, 
354 stolen cars being afterwards recov 
ered. 


Conditions got to be so alarming in re- 


gard to automobile theft that many 
persons hesitated to buy a machine for 
fear it would be taken before they could 


Needless to say 
writing automobile 
Louis 


get it home. 
COMpPanles 


icies in St. 


insurance 
theft pol- 


were hard hit. 
It was under those conditions in Oc- 
tober, 1918, that Frank W. ‘Taylor, man 


aging editor 
cided to 


of the St. Louis “Star,” de- 


wage a war on automobile 
thieves operating in the Mound City. 
That was the newspaper which but a few 


months ago exposed the national fake 
medical diploma mill operating in Mis 
souri, Connecticut, New York, ¢ 
and other states. 

Calling his Municipal Courts reporter 
into conference on the subject Taylor 
issued orders that every automobile theft 
case then pending on th: dockets of the 
Court of Criminal Correction and the 
three divisions of the Circuit Court for 
Criminal Causes was to be carefully 
listed, and that henceforth the judges, 
prosecuting officials and jurors were to 
be held to strict accountability for the 
outcome of cases involving automobile 
theft. 

Printed Complete Record of Cases 

On the day the “Star’s” 


alifornia 


anti-auto thief 














APPLETON & COX, Inc. 


1 South William Street, 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance Co., New York 
Admitted Assets, $4,447,786.62 
Tokio Marine and Fire Insurance Co., Ltd., Tokio 
Admitted Assets, $6,054,621.08 


Indemnity Mutual Marine Assurance Co., 
Admitted Assets, $1,325,877.59 


WRITE FOR OUR AGENCY PROPOSITION 


New York 


Ltd *y London 














campaign was 
record of these 
ing the courts 
ing, When the 


launched a _ complete 
cases was printed, show- 
in which they were pend- 
indictment or information 
on which they were based had been is- 
sued, the number of times the case was 
continued and for what cause, and the 
names of the professional bondsmen 
signing bonds for the defendants. 

\ complete record of the number of 
machines stolen for the year by months 
and the number recovered by the police 
were also printed. This had the effect of 
turning the public spotlight on the courts, 
the prosecuting authorities and the police 
departnent. 

then day by day the followed 
When a case went to trial 

was printed and the outcome 
case was printed. Every time 
there was a conviction it was printed in 
big type on the front page. At regular 
intervals data on stolen cars and recov- 
eries were printed, showing at a glance 
the efficiency of the police in that re- 
gard compared with former periods. 


The Result Most Gratifying 

Overnight court procedure changed. 
The police, knowing that politics could 
not save the automobile crooks any 
longer got busier than ever. The prose- 
cuting officials responded, and thieves 
were no longer permitted to plead guilty 
to misdemeanor and escape with light 
fines or workhouse sentences. The jurors 
also got the spirit. In a few weeks the 
first maximum sentence of five years for 
the theft of an automobile was given, by 
a jury. Soon such heavy punishment be- 
came the rule rather than the —— 

fhe reporter on the court run had @ 
penchant for figures. He knew that 
there would be less .300 batsmen if no 
one kept the records of the star sluggers, 
o at the end of every court term or so 
he printed a list of the automobile cases 
tricd in the various divisions of the 
criminal courts during the month, with 
the number of convictions, pleas of guilty, 
acquittals nolle prosses, etc. This brought 
the assistant circuit attorneys in charge 
ol the different court rooms into friendly 


“Star” 
these cases 
that fact 
ol each 


rivalry in prosecuting automobile cases. 

It didn’t take long to get results. 
Many big automobile thieves went to 
Jefferson City tor two to five years, 
while others knowing that St. Louis was 
not the fertile field it once was departed 


Canadians Protest Alleged 
Discrimination in Marine Rates 


Acting jointly the Canadian Manufac- 
turers’ Association, the Canadian Export 
Club and the Toronto Board of Trade 
have filed with a sub-committee of the 
Imperial Shipping Committee in Mon- 
treal, a protest against discrimination 
against Canadian ports by marine un- 
derwriters. The memorial charges that 
cargo rates from Canadian ports to the 


United Kingdom are almost twice as 
high as from New York and Boston. 
“Rates on hulls, we understand,” 


says 
the protest, a similar discrimina- 
tion against Canadian Atlantic ports, 
which add to the operating costs of 
the steamship companies. 

“We feel that the level of rates 
in effect is unreasonable when 
pared with the basis in effect in 1914. 
\n examination of a number of rates on 
important commodities indicates that the 
present level of ocean rates is much 
higher than heretofore.” 


“show 
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for Chicago, Kansas City and elsewhere WILLEM VAN DAM HERE 
to ply their avocation. — 
In 1919, thanks to the “Star’s” crusade, Member of Rotterdam Brokerage Firm 
but 1,241 cars were stolen, an even 1,000 Gives Views On Claim-Settling 
le than in 1918, although the number of Methods 
machines licensed increased from 27,497 Willem van Dam, of F. & W. van Dam, 
to 36,123. The police also showed. far insurance brokers, claim-settling agents 
BONS CHICICNCy Mm Peporer =e hines, and average adjusters of Rotterdam, 
then percessage _ the year being 76, was recently in this country ona short 
an increase of 16% over the previous visit fe returned to Holland last week. 
= I. & W. van Dam act as claim agents in 
Dyer Act Has Been Effective Holland for Marine Office of America 
lhe enactment of the Dyer Act for the group of companies. Asked by THE 


punishment of persons who transport Eastern UNnperwkitrer for an expression 

stolen cars from one state to another of his views on claim settling in Con- 

also has had a very beneficial effect on  tinental European countries Mr. van 
proving conditions in St. Louis so far Dam said: 

as the stealing of machines was con- “It strikes Continental buyers that 


cerned, but the first direct benefits were \imerican marine underwriters have a 
obtained through the campaign of the very complicated way of dealing with 
St. Louis “Star,” which turned the spot claims in Europe. Most companies are 
light of publicity onto conditions as they represented on the Continent by ship- 
existed, responsibility exactly brokers, ship-agents or ship-owners or 
where it belonged. people interested in such business. It 

Since 1918 there has been a decided must be clear to every underwriter over 
and steady improvement in conditions in here that their interests in adopting this 
the Mound City, both as to number of mthod are not properly looked after, as 
machines stolen in comparison to the it is obvious that a person out of the 
number on the streets, and also in the aforementioned categories will hardly 
recoveries by the police department. ever make another of his colleagues re- 

he following table shows at a glance sponsible for damage sustained, as it may 
conditions in St. Louis for the six-year be that in doing so he might be faced 
period beginning in 1918. with paying a claim in the near future. 


placing 


City Percentage 
licenses Cars Percentage unrecovered 


Yea issued stolen Recovered Recovered to licenses 
ivls 5 Sal are ere 27,497 2241 1354 60% 3.23% 
1919 . beso malls ae eee 1241 944 76% -82% 
RN re, ae wa ese cere 47,154 785 641 81% 31% 
1921 5a eek aro leon aa 1560 1247 80% 53% 
eRe sPrkeiwartOeokadeen 74,151 L708 1452 85% -35% 
i” 92,714 2535 2209 87% 35% 


\ meeting of the executive committee 
of the National Convention of Insurance 
Commissioners will be held in New York 
at the Hotel Astor on the morning of 
June 4, 11 o'clock, at which plans for 
the Seattle convention will be discussed. 


“According to our opinion, to get this 
subject put straight would be to have a 
neutral person or firm appointed in the 
lSuropean ports, say for instance, an in- 
surance broker or average adjuster, who 
is quite neutral and who is dealing every 


day with all kinds of assessors and who 
knows exactly what assessor to appoint 
for certain claims. 

“Tloyd’s at London have had, as is 
known, such a system for a long time, 
although they made the same mistake 
of appointing as their agents ship-agents 
and others. 

“Tf American companies would consid- 
er this question [ think their European 
clients would be quite satisfied as they 
would know at once to whom they had 
to apply in case of damage, while now 
it happens that through different ar- 
rangements, American companies have 


“iifferent agents for different kinds of 


cargo.” 


PROTEST AVERAGE DEMAND 

Marine underwriters here are protest- 
ing against the alleged extortionate de- 
mands made by those in charge of the 
steamer “Kansas” which recently suf- 
fered severely from fire in Sydney har- 
bor, Australia. She had come from New 
York with an American cargo, including 
a large shipment of automobiles, and 
after the fire, which occured at point of 
destination, requests were made for a 
25% general average deposit. Such an 
amount is considered here as_ entirely 
beyond reasonable limits and almost 
without precedent. However, unless the 
percentage is reduced it is ‘likely that 
the 25% will have to be deposited pend- 
ing settlement of the claims. 


BURNS AT ADELAIDE 


The “City of Singapore,” bound from 
American ports to Sydney, Melbourne, 
Adelaide and other Australian ports, 
caught fire at Adelaide and after two 
holds had been flooded she is reported 
to have sunk in the harbor. As a large 
part of the cargo had been unloaded at 
Sydney and Melbourne, the cargo loss 
on American companies will not be very 
heavy. 


SOVIET MARINE INSURANCE 

The journal, “Het Vakblad” (Holland), 
publishes an article concerning the meth- 
ods of the Russian Soviet insurance of- 
fice which has been established at Ham- 
burg, and which has, apparently, been 
operating in Amsterdam. This Soviet of- 
fice appears to have accepted risks on 
the worst possible vessels, and to have 
reinsured them freely under contracts 
in which apparently innocent clauses 
bound the underwriters, not only to ac- 
cept settlements made by the reassured, 
whether legitimately or “by arrange- 
ment,” but also to settle claims on risks 
which had commenced before the con- 
tract was accepted and for which the 
reinsuring underwriters received no pre- 
mium. In addition to this it is stated 
that the affairs of the Soviet office are 
in a state of chaos, which the writer of 
the article in question says is the only 
fact about the whole business that is 
firmly established. This article is ad- 
mittedly published as a warning to other 
underwriters; but, so far, there has been 
no apparent attempt on the part of the 
Soviet office to extend its operations as 
far as Londou.—Post Magazine. 


LAKE GRAIN RATES CUT 

very week rate-cutting in the local 
marine insurance market seems to take 
another victim. This time it is the Great 
Lakes grain accounts which are reported 
as targets of ambitious underwriters. 
While there is always a certain amount 
of rate changes when these accounts are 
being placed this year there appears to 
be unrestricted activity in the general 
scramble for these lucrative lines. Grain 
will be moving within a short while from 
the Western lake ports to the seacoast 
by way of the New York barge canal or 
the St. Lawrence River and all the ac- 
counts will have been placed by that 
time. Rate-cutting has reached such 
serious proportions in the marine market 
that it is a constant danger to the wel 
tare of the business. 





in America. 


Man, 


baggage insurance. 


TELEPHONE: John 3682 





Right now we recommend an active solicitation of 


Sell “Inland Marine’”’ Energetically! 


Nothing will give a broker more confidence than to know that his 
inland marine business will be properly handled. 
is well placed in Jones and Whitlock, the oldest inland marine office 


Our office will weleome your business and will 
help you develop small accounts into healthy, 


flourishing clients. 


Show a progressive interest in “Inland Marine” 
by addressing us for further information. 


JONES & WHITLOCK 


99 William Street, New York 


This confidence 


all kinds of 
Transportation Insurance by railroad, express, licensed public truck- 
coastwise and inland steamers, including theatrical floater, 

motor truck transportation, salesman sample, parcel post and tourist 
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Health Rates Too Low, 
Says A. & H. Committee 


BUREAU GETS FLYNN REPORT 


Loss Ratios and Morbidity Increase 
With Size of Policy; Morbidity 
Grows Rapidly at Age 50 

The Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters met here last week 
and one of the most interesting reports 
was that of the “Committee of Five On 
Statistics,” giving the combined health 
experience on commercial policies, policy 
year 1921. That report covered reported 
cards of sixteen companies. The pre- 
mium volume of the experience amounted 


to nearly $6,000,000 and there were 
slightly less than 147,000 years of ex- 
posure. Although the statistics under 


review were the result of only one year’s 
combination of figures the main indica- 
tions of the experience nevertheless are 
quite definite and clear. Male whites 
contributed nearly 99% of the exposure, 
with female whites contributing the re- 
mainder. 

The policy year plan of reporting ex- 
perience was used; i. e., all losses were 
assigned to the year in which the policy 
was written or last renewed at the time 
disability began. The experience was 
based on commercial health insurance 
only; the lives exposed being engaged in 
the less hazardous occupations. 


Comment on Eleven Tables 


The combined experience of the com- 
panies is presented in thirteen tables and 
may be summarized as follows: 


Table 1—Loss ratios by policy forms and for 
all forms combined—males and females sep- 
arately on country-wide basis. 


The loss ratios for all forms combined 

males 63.9% and females 64.8%—show 
conclusively that the companies ex- 
perienced a heavy underwriting loss for 
policy year 1921. (The provision for 
losses under most commercial health in- 
surance policies is 50% of the premium.) 
Table 2—Loss ratios by weekly imdemnity 
gioups for all policy forms combined—males 
only on country-wide basis. 

The loss ratio increases steadily as the 
size of policy increases. The loss ratio 
on the group $50—$99.99 is very exces- 
sive and that on policies for $100 and 
over is alarming. It is very apparent 
that the moral hazard has figured to a 
large extent in the unsatisfactory results 
of late years in health insurance. It 
should be noted that the premium ex- 
posure under policies written with weekly 
indemnity amounting to $50 or more 
represents 343% of the total premium 
exposure. 


Costs Grow as Policies Increase in Size 
Table 3 
weekly 
policy 
The cost of health insurance increases 
as the size of the policy increases. This 
increase occurs in both the total dis- 
ability and the partial disability rate with 
the exception of the group of policies 
written for $100 and over under Policy 
Form 03. Also the increases by size of 
policy under this form for policies writ- 
ten for amounts of indemnity under $100 
are not so marked as under other forms. 
Policy Form 03, however, is one of the 
oldest health insurance forms (full in- 
demnity is paid ,while totally disabled 
and confined to the house, and partial in- 
demnity is paid while totally disabled but 
not confined to house) and it should be 
noted that the volume of premium ex- 
posure under policies written for $50 and 
over is only 21% of the total premium 
volume, while as previously pointed out, 
this figure for all forms combined 
amounts to 34.3%. It is apparent that 
the individuals carrying the larger 
amounts of indemnity who contemplate 
“vacation claims” prefer a policy that has 
more generous benefits than that given 
under Form 03. 
Table 4—Loss ratios and rates of morbidity by 


Loss ratios and rates of morbidity by 
indemnity groups, separately for each 
form—males only on country-wide basis. 





age groups, separately for each policy form— 
males only on country-wide basis. 

The morbidity rate for ages 50 to 54 is 
approximately 30% higher than the aver- 
age rate for ages under 50. After age 
54, the morbidity rate increases very 
sharply and an especially severe increase 
may be noted under the life indemnity 
forms. The committee believes that the 
policies written for large amounts had 


very little effect, if any, on the compara- 
tive rates of morbidity by age groups. 

Table 5—Loss ratios and rates of morbidity 
by age groups, for policy for 03 only—females 
ouly on country-wide basis. 

This is the only policy form, female 
lives, which had an exposure large 
enough to warrant tabulation. The aver- 
age rate for combined total disability 


(this contract pays full indemnity while 
totally disabled and confined to house 
and partial indemnity while totally dis- 
abled and not confined to house) female 


lives ages under 50, is about 172% of 
that shown under this policy form tor 
male lives. The rate for females, age 50 


and over, is approximately 163% of that 
for males. 

Table 6—Relative cost of the various subdi- 
visions of medical payments by policy forms and 
for all forms combined—males only on country- 
wide basis. 

Under all policy forms combined the 
surgical indemnity amounts to approxi- 
mately 50% of the total medical cost, the 
hospital indemnity to about 40%, with 
the other features making up the re- 
maining 10% 

Total Disability 


Table 8-—Net cost per annum of $1 per week 


for total disability by age groups, for policy 
forms 01 and U2 combined and 64 and 05 com 
bined—males only on country-wide basis. 

On the fifty-two weeks limit policies 


the rates on the basis of amount exposed 
are about 10% higher than the rates on 
the basis of years exposure. The life in 

demnity policies show a corresponding 
difference amounting to 10% for ages 
under 50 and 3% for ages 50 and over. 

Chis would tend to the conclusion that 
the companies had been more careful at 
the older ages in regard to the amount 
of weekly indemnity granted under the 
individual policies. The indicated net cost 
of $1 weekly indemnity beyond the fifty- 
two weeks period, obtained by subtract 

ing the rates of the fifty-two weeks limit 
policy from the life indemnity policy 
ages under 50, is $.23 on the basis of 
vears exposure and $.32 on the basis of 
amount exposed. Beyond age 54 the in- 
dications are that the cost of life in- 
demnity health insurance is prohibitive. 

Table 9--Loss ratios and rates of morbidity 
by oceupations, separately tes eac ch policy form 
and for all policy forms combined—males only 
on country-wide basis. 

Seventy occupational classifications 
contributed 84% of the total exposure. 
The rate of morbidity on all policy forms 
combined (this is not a scientific rate, in 
that the coverage in the various policy 
forms is heterogeneous, but is sufficiently 
accurate for comparative purposes) for 
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laneous manufacturing, mine owners, 
operators and general managers, print 
ing, and shipping clerks. 

Under the following classifications the 
rate is over 20% higher than the average 
rate: motion picture actors, barbers, 
brokers, clergymen, clothing manufac- 
turing, electrical employes, (inside), 
newspaper publishers, hotel proprietors 
and managers, lumber yard dealers, 
machine shops, (proprietors, superinten- 
dents, and foremen) oil wells, (pro- 
prietors, superintendents, and foremen) 


physicians and surgeons, corporation 
officers, (not otherwise classified) res- 
taurant proprietors, city and state offi- 


cials. 

Table 11—Loss ratios and rates of morbidity 
hy state groups, separately for each policy form 
and for all forms combined—males only. 

The Southern states make the best 
showing which is contrary to what might 
be expected, and is undoubtedly ac 
counted for in part by more careful 
underwriting, 


State Versus City Morbidity 


Table 12—Loss ratios and 
by weekly indemnity groups, 
for New York, Illinois 
states--maleg only. 


rates of morbidity 
for policy form (2, 
and southern group ot 


This tabulation was made 
effect the policies 
amounts had on the 
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written for large 
morbidity of the 

















the following occupational classifications states containing large cities, such as 
is over 20% lower than the average rate: New York and Chicago as compared 
claim ayvents, architects, artists and de with the lower rate of the southern 
signers, bankers, carpenters, textile states. Policies written with weekly in- 
manufacturing, (ight) civil engineers, demnity amounting to $50, or over con- 
merchants and clerks, (country store) — tributed 36.7% of the business as a whole. 
auto garage employes, merchants and ‘The corresponding figures for New York 
clerks, (hardware) stationary engineers, State, Illinois, and the southern states 
insurance officers, and clerks, iron and were 44.7%, 42.5%, and 26.9%. In New 
stecl manufacturing, jewelers, miscel York and Illinois the experience on the 
fi FIRE vite: ade LIFE 
ic ASSURANCE CORPORATION. Ltd 
Pisani RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
4 GENERAL BUILDING ° 47” & WALNUT STS 
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policies written for $50 or over was most 


unfavorable, the morbidity rate being 
approximately 165% of the average rate 
for these states. In the southern states 
the large policies do not show this ex- 
tremely severe increase in morbidity 
rate. 

_ Table 13—Distribution of 19,075 total disabil- 
ity claims by period of disability, for policy 


forms O1, 02, 04 
country-wide 


and 05 combined 


-males only on 
basis. 


The committee feels that under poli- 
cies issued with a waiting period, large 
amounts of indemnity will be written 
under which experience has been shown 
to be unfavorable and in consequence, 
the actual savings indicated by this table 


will not be experienced. 
Conclusions 
The conclusions of the committee 


which is headed by Benedict D. Flynn, of 
the Travelers, follow: 

Although the above experience covers 
only one policy year and in some cases 
has probably been distorted by the vari- 
ations in the amounts of insurance for 
which policies were issued, it is believed 


that the indications disclosed are de- 
cidedly valuable, are reliable for com- 
parative purposes, and should be ex- 


tremely useful as a guide in future under- 
writing of health insurance. Despite de- 
ficiencies and limitations, the experience 
unquestionably substantiates the follow- 
ing important conclusions : 

l. Rates for health insurance in general have 
been too low 

oi Loss ratios and rates of morbidity increase 
vith size of policy. 


3. The rate of morbidity increases rapidly at 
ages over 50. 


DENY A RUMOR 


Employers’ Mutual of New York Not 
Closing Up-State Offices; Grew Out 
of Paul Androus Change 
that the Employers’ Mutual 
of New York were closing offices up- 
State were denied at the office of that 
company in the city last Tuesday. The 
rumor evidently came as a result of 
change in the Albany office of that com- 
pany. The district managership at that 
point was discontinued due to the district 
manager, Paul Androus, leaving the in- 
surance business to take up the practice 
of law. The Albany office will be main- 
pea but will be under the supervision 
of W. Macallair, district manager at 

vaiauas 


Rumors 
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Compensation Men at 
Sea Over Maritime 
Employment Cases 


NEED CONSTRUCTIVE ACTION 


Recent Supreme Court Decision the 
Cause; De Kay’s Brief for Industrial 


Commissioner Shientag 


fhere is a strong feeling among com- 
pensation underwriters that some con- 
tructive actson needs to be taken with 
rele rence 


to harmonizing claims arising 


maritime employment. 


Qe of the chief points of contention 
in connection with the situation is re- 
pecting the extent of admiralty juris- 
diction hi matter was recently 
threshed out by the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and, according to an 
opimon handed down, it was held that 

hile Congress could make laws regard- 
ing maritime employment, it could not 
delegate the making of those laws to 


other Congress by a recent amend 
lent attempted to delegate to the 
tates the right to make and enforce 
compensation Jaws which differ from 
tute to state and by that means subject 
ilaritime commerce to varying legal 
obligations as vessels pass from. the 


ports of one state to the ports of an- 
other his was held unconstitutional 
hy the Supreme Court, two justices dis- 
enting 


Much Confusion Has Arisen 


In commenting upon the existing situ- 
ition and the Supreme Court decision 
vhich in brief was that state compen- 
ation laws cannot apply to stevedores 
cmployed on ships in navigable waters, 
\V. G. Cowles, vice-president of the 
lravelers, and an authority on compen- 
ation insurance in all its phases, stated: 
It is probably safe to say that there is 
no body of law which is national in its 
character out of which so much confu 
sion and so many conflicting decisions 
have arisen.” 

Continuing, Mr. Cowles said: 

“Por 


opimions 


some years there has been a conflict of 

respecting the extent of admirality 
jurisdiction, particularly in the case of em 
ployees engaged in duties which are partly per 
lormed on shipboard and partly on shore or on 
some whari, dock, or quay which is an extension 
of the shore. In some instances courts have held 
that the accident became maritime if the em 
ployment was maritime. But the preponderance 
ol opinion ig that the maritime nature of the 
weident is dependent upon the place in which 
the accident is sustained. If it happens on ship 
board, the ship being in navigable waters, then 
the claim is within admirality jurisdiction and 
the compensation law of the State cannot apply. 
li, however, the injury is sustained upon the 
dock or any other artificial extension of the 
land, the resulting claim igs not within mari 
time jurisdiction, hence the States may apply 
their compensation laws to such injuries even 
if that application makes compensation the ex 
clusive right of the injured. This latter doctrine 
is reasserted in the opinion of the Supreme 
Court at least by inference. 

“The conditions now existing as they affect 
maritime employers and their insurance carriers 
is confusing in the extreme. The familiar illus- 
tration of employment as a_ stevedore exhibits 
the conditions clearly. In the process of load 
ing or unloading a vessel it is possible that 
certain stevedores do their work permanently 
on or within the vessels while certain others 
may do their work permanently on the dock. 
lhis is particularly true when mechanical hoists 
are used to transfer the cargo. Under other 
onditions it may be transferred by means of 
hand trucks which pass over gang-planks so 
that the same man may be at one point of 
time engaged on the vessel and a few minutes 
later he has crossed the gang-plank and is en- 
gaged on the dock. While he is on the vessel 
loading up his truck, he is not entitled to com- 
pensation. When he crosses the gang-plank, 
he is entitled to compensation. Along the 
border line a considerable number of questions 
might readily be formulated which will arise 
from time to time, 

“Mr. Justice Holmes 
opinion of the majority of the court in a brief 
memorandum expressing general disapproval. 
Mr. Justice Brandeis also dissented and wrote 
a very well reasoned opinion which appeals at 
least to the casual reader very strongly. : 

“This decision of the Supreme Court applies 
only when all of the following conditions exist: 
(1) The employment must be maritime in its 
nature. (2) The injury must be sustained 
while engaged in service upon or within a ves 
sel. (3) The vessel must be upon navigable 
waters, 


dissented from the 
1 i f 


Determination of Employment 
“Maritime employment is ascertained by a 
determination of the fact respecting the nature 
of the employment. General employment may 


be wholly maritime or partially maritime, de- 
pending upon the facts. A contractor or mer- 
chant who is ordinarily engaged in transactions 
on land may temporarily undertake maritime 
work involving maritime employment. Mr. 
Justice Brandeis in his dissenting opinion refers 
to an upholsterer doing a general upholstering 
business who directs one of his employees to 
make repairs on a vessel lying alongside the 
dock. This employe while engaged in the 
performance of this work is in maritime em- 
ployment, and if he sustains an injury while 
withia or upon the vessel, that vessel lying in 
navigable waters, the compensation law of the 
State is not applicable. He would be entitled to 
compensation for any injury sustained on his 
way to the vessel or on his way back to his 
place of employment, but would not be entitled 
to compensation while actually engaged in his 
work on the vessel, 

“This applies to an infinite number of con- 
ditions. which are encountered every day. Any 
contractor who ordinarily transacts his business 
on land may send one or more employees to do 
a piece of work on a vessel in navigable waters. 
It makes no difference whether the work re- 
quires an hour or a month, the employee while 
engaged on the vessel is not entitled to com- 
pensation. Under all other circumstances he 
would be entitled to compensation. 

“If there is any point at which a line would 
be drawn with respect to the trivial nature or 
short duration of the duty undertaken on 
board the vessel, such a condition is not made 
clear by the available decisions. Speaking 
generally and broadly, it must be realized that 
any one who under any conditions sends his 
employees to perform a duty on shipboard de- 
prives those employees during the performance 
of that duty of the rights and privileges of 
compensation which they would otherwise enjoy. 

“This is a most important situation because 
many contractors and merchants in a city or 
town located near navigable waters may sub- 
ject their employees to conditions which would 
deprive them of compensation § if injured. 
Obviously this makes insurance by insurance 
organizations such as State funds absolutely un- 
available because these organizations are 
limited in their powers to the compensation 
law and its provisions. They cannot undertake 
the alternative obligation for damages which is 
universally undertaken by the private insur- 
ance carriers and which becomes absolutely 
necessary under these conditions even as re- 
spects very remote cases where the element of 
temporary maritime employment is quite un 
expected, or at least quite unusual. 


Defines Various Terms 

“The word vessel as defined by federal statute 
includes every description of water craft or 
other artificial contrivance used, or capable of 
being used, as a means of transportation on 
water. The word transportation is most im- 
portant as by means of it we are able to 
harmonize or differentiate many apparently 
conflicting decisions. A vessel in course of con 
struction until completed and put in commis- 
sion is not within admirality jurisdiction even 
if the vessel is launched and is lying in navi- 
gable waters. ‘ : 

“Navigable waters in this country for pur 
poses of admirality jurisdiction are not limited 
to tide waters, nor to the open sea, but include 
all bodies of water from which. either directly 
or eventually tide waters may be reached. It 
is not necessary that a body of water in order 
to be navigable shall be natural. Canals are 
navigable waters if they connect other navi 
gable bodies of water o1 if they proceed directly 
or by means of other navigable bodies of water 
to tide water. Courts have held that waters 
which in fact are navigable are navigable: for 
purposes of admirality jurisdiction. This leaves 
much to be desired because the navigability of 
a certain body of water 1s dependent in many 
instances upon the size ol the vessel to be 
navigated.” 

Industrial Commissioner's Rights 


Another and most important phase in 
the situation is to what extent the re- 
sponsibility to arbitrate cases. should be 
vested with the Industrial Commission 
of the State of New York. The follow- 
ing brief prepared by Keckford C. DeKay, 
of DeKay & Co., Inc., of New York, for 
Industrial Commissioner Shientag, dis- 
cusses this angle of the situation from 
a comprehensive viewpoint: 

“In support of the contention by the 
Industrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York that the Department of Labor 
still has and should continue to have 
jurisdiction under the provisions of the 
Workmen's Compensation Law of the 
State of New York over accidents aris- 
ing out of and in the course of their 
employment by residents of New York 
State who are not masters and crews of 
vessels and who are injured while work- 
ing upon vessels in navigable waters as 
well as those who may be injured while 
employed in the furtherance of a_mari- 
time contract, | submit that the Indus- 
trial Commissioner of the State of New 
York is justified in assuming that there 
is a vast distinction between maritime 
employment and employment under a 
maritime contract, and as the liability 
for a maritime personal injury or ‘Tort’ 
is determined by the exact location 
where the injury is sustained, residents 
of this state employed in the furtherance 


of a maritime contract would have no 
remedy whatsoever in the great majority 
of cases should the remedy of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act be denied them, 
because the employer would be protected 
under the statutory defenses provided by 
the Admiralty Laws. 


Southern Pacific vs. Jansen 


“In the Majority Decision of the 
Supreme Court, dated Feb. 25, 1924, ref- 
erence is made to their decision in the 
case of Southern Pacific vs. Jansen, in 
which they reiterated that ‘it would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to define with 
exactness just how far the general mari- 
time law can be changed, modified or 
affected by State legislation. That this 
can be done to some extent cannot be 
denied.’ As a matter of fact both Con- 
gress and the Supreme Court have fre- 
quently and in a most far-reaching man- 
ner, changed, modified and almost radi- 
cally affected the general maritime law. 

“The majority opinion further states 
that ‘if New York can subject foreign 
ships coming into her ports to such obli- 
gations as those imposed by her Com- 
pensation Statute, other states can do 
likewise. The necessary consequences 
would be destruction of the very uni- 
formity in respect to maritime matters 
which the Constitution was designed to 
establish,’ 

“The opinion above quoted seems to 
assume that foreign ships bring foreign 
stevedores and foreign ship repair men 
along with them and that they should 
thercfore be protected against varying 
local laws which the Maritime Act and 
the Constitution aim to do for sea-faring 
men by making a uniform remedy for 
the sailorman in every port. 

“The opinion goes on to say that the 
application of the Compensation Law 
would seriously hamper and impede the 
freedom of navigation between the states 
and with foreign countries, but it is diffi- 
cult for an ordinary mind to grasp just 
what impediment to navigation would be 
caused by longshoreman or ship repair 
man secking remedy in the local courts 
where no lien or libel would attach to 
the vessel, as might readily occur under 
Admiralty and thereby delay her sailing 
and greatly interfere with her freedom 
of navigation. 

Harmony Essential 


“Harmony of the Maritime Law_ is 
essential as regards uniformity of treat- 
ment of the crews of vessels in different 
ports so that the same man will not be 
subject to varying conditions for the 
same kind of ‘Tort’ in varying localities. 
The stevedore or ship repair mechanic, 
however, does not change his own gen- 
eral locus or habitat with the vessel, but 
maintains a fixed residence and place of 
employment. His whole mode of life is 
related to a fixed habitation and local 
employment and is not subject to the 
peregrinations of the vessel with which 
the crew must move from one jurisdic- 
tion to another at the will of her owners. 

“The Maritime Law ‘saves to suitors, 
in all civil causes of Admiralty and Mari- 
time jurisdiction, the right of a Common 
Law remedy where the Common Law is 
competent to give it... Why should this 
wording require in New York State the 
addition of the phrase introduced by the 
act of 1922, further reserving ‘to claim- 
ants the rights and remedies under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law in any 
state?’ 

“The New York Law provides the 
machinery for handling this reserved 
right of suitors, by the establishment of 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act as a 
special vehicle for the trial of actions by 
suitors desiring to avail themselves of 
the remedy specifically saved to them by 
the Federal Constitution. If, therefore, 
a suitor elects to seek his remedy at 
Common Law and the Common Law for 
his particular case is administered 
through the medium of a Compensation 
Law specifically designed by the Legis- 
lature to administer that particular 
branch of the Common Law of the State, 
why is such suitor not receiving the full 
benefits permitted and saved to him by 
the Maritime Law above quoted? 

“Where the maritime worker or the 


worker employed in the furtherance of 
a maritime contract, elects to proceed 
under Admiralty, the Admiralty proce- 
dure and practice would prevail, but 
where he elects to proceed under the 
Common Law remedy specifically re- 
served to him, the procedure and prac- 
tice of the Common Law must also pre- 
vail. 


What N. Y. State Should Do 


“It would therefore seem to be not 
only good law but good social and econ- 
omic practice for the State of New York 
to enact a specific provision, supple- 
menting section 113 of the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, providing for the 
hearing and determination of cases in 
which a suitor elects to present his claim 
to the Common Law Courts or Indus- 
trial Commission for determination. 

“The elective feature of the Work- 
men’s Compensation Law of the State of 
Washington is not comparable to the 
compulsory, all embracing law of the 
State of New York. The elective feat- 
ure of the Washington Act, assuming an 
agreement on the part of the employe 
where definite rejection is not recorded, 
has a very questionable legal standing as 
a binding contract, and, by the same 
reasoning it would seem that the pro- 
visions of the New York act, permitting 
an employer to post a notice bringing 
his employes under the Compensation 
Act without specific agreement with 
each employe individually, would also 
fail to stand the test as a valid contract 
under which the employe is assumed to 
have waived his rights and remedies un- 
der the Maritime Law. It would seem, 
however, that in addition to the posting 
of such a aotice of willingness on the 
part of the employer to waive his statu- 
tory defenses under Admiralty and make 
payments under the provisions of the 
Compensation Act, such willingness 
could readily and legally be supple- 
mented and made binding upon both em- 
ployer and employe by a definite accep- 
tance or agreement signed by the indi- 
vidual employe in advance of injury. 


Opinion of Justice Brandeis 


“Justice Brandeis, in his very able 
minority opinion clearly points out the 
almost unlimited instances in which both 
Congress and the Supreme Court have 
modified, improved and interpreted other 
equally, if not more important features 
of the Admiralty Law and the Consti- 
tution, which modifications have much 
further disturbed the harmony and uni- 
formity of the Maritime Law than could 
possibly be caused by permitting steve- 
dores and ship repair men to seek their 
remedy for injuries under local Compen- 
sation acts. 

“Mr. Brandeis further points out that 
‘experience and = discussion have also 
made apparent how unfortunate are the 
results, economically and socially ... 
of the rule declared in Southern Pacific 
vs. Jansen, which decision, together 
with the one rendered on February 25, 
1924, creates ‘misery and injustice inci- 
dent to the conduct of industry and 
commerce and that they affect seriously 
the lives of men, women and _ children 
and the general welfare, and that appro- 
priate legislative provision to remedy 
these unfortunate conditions is urgently 
needed, 

“It is therefore submitted that the In- 
dustrial Commissioner of the State of 
New York is within his rights under the 
Admiralty Law of the United States and 
the Common Law of the State of New 
York, in providing a medium through 
which claimants employed in the further- 
ance of a maritime contract regardless 
of the ‘locus,’ may seek remedy under 
the Common Law of the State of New 
York as administered through the 
medium of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Act.” 


Possible Instructions to Referees 


Jernard L. Shientag, the industrial 
commissioner of New York appointed a 
committee of nine which held several 
meetings for the purpose of developing 
instructions for the guidance of the 


referees for arbitrating and settling such 
cases as might be presented to the State 
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Labor Department for adjudication. As 
a result of these meetings it is highly 
possible that the Department of Labor 
of New York may issue instructions to 
the referees and others deciding these 
cases to the effect that the decision in 
no ways deprives the Department of 
Labor of jurisdiction to make awards for 
accidents to maritime workers on docks 
or elsewhere on the land, or to depend- 
ents of maritime workers where the 
accident resulting in death, occurs on 
the Jand. 

Although the accident occurs on navi- 
gable waters, the decision does not de- 
prive the department of jurisdiction 
where the injured or deceased employe 
was not engaged in a maritime occupa- 
tion. Until further notice, the decision 
will be construed as applying only to 


workers in maritime occupations, who 
are injured on navigable watres. 
Except as hereinafter stated, the De- 


partment of Labor is without jurisdic- 
tion to make awards to workers in mari- 
time occupations for accidents occurring 
on navigable waters, or to the depend- 
workers engaged in maritime 
occupations killed on navigable waters. 
All such awards heretofore made shall, 
except as hereinafter stated, be rescinded 
on application of a party in interest un- 
less the entire award has been paid in 
full. This instruction applies although: 

(a) the award has been partially paid 
without objection thereto having been 
interposed by any party in interest, or 

(b) no appeal was taken by a party in 
interest from an award made by the 
Department and the time to appeal has 
( xpired, or 

(c) the carrier has accepted a premium 
covering the injured employe in question, 
or 

(d) the employer has complied with 
the rule of the Industrial Board adopted 
on June 13th, 1922, by which he at- 
tempted to bring all of his employes 
under the law. 

Cases Disposed Of 

As respects cases already disposed of 
the Labor Department may adopt some- 
thing along the following lines: namely, 
old awards in such cases should not be 
disturbed: 

(a) where the employer and employe 
before the accident entered into a writ- 
ten agreement providing in substance for 
the waiver of their rights in admiralty 
and consenting that injuries to the em- 
ployve be disposed of in accordance with 
Section 113 of the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Law of New York State. 

(b) where at the hearing the parties 
on the record waived their rights in 
admiralty. In reviewing old cases ref- 
cerees should be careful to ascertain 
whether such waiver was at any time 
made on the record in form of question 
and answer or otherwise. 

(c) where at the hearing a written 
stipulation is filed by the parties in inter- 
est waiving their rights in admiralty and 
consenting to have their cases disposed 
of under the State Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law. 

Future Cases 

In all future cases referees should not 
rely on a waiver made on record: be- 
fore an award is made requirement (a) 
or (c) should be met. It is desirable, 
although not essential, that the written 
waiver should be filed at the hearing 
even if there was an agreement to waive 
prior to the accident. 

The agreement to waive, or the waiver 
referred to in the preceding instruction, 
is not binding when made by a minor: 
it should be made by his duly appointed 
guardian. An agreement to waive or 
waiver by an employe whether before or 
after the accident is not binding upon his 
dependents where the injury results in 
death. In the case of an accidental in- 
jury resulting in death, the dependents 
of the deceased may for themselves 
make a waiver of their admiralty rights 
and remedies. 

This department may be able to make 
awards to officers and members of crews 
for accidents sustained on navigable 
waters where the parties in interest prior 
to the accident, have agreed in writing 
to waive their rights in admiralty and 


Crowds Block Street 
AtN. Y. Safety Parade 


HELD UNDER POLICE AUSPICES 


Took Two Hours To Pass Given Point; 
Many Ingenious Floats and 
Features 


The safety parade on Fifth Avenue 
last Saturday was so interesting and so 
unique that the police had to keep the 
crowds of spectators moving so as not 
to block the avenue. 

The prime mover in the Safety Day 
Parade was the Bureau of Public Safety 
in the Police Department, of which Bar- 
ron Collier, special deputy police com- 
missioner, is the head. Those taking part 
included a great diversity of interests, 
among them being railroads and hos- 
pitals, school children and department 
stores, the Red Cross and fraternal so- 
cieties, the Salvation Army and taxicab 
companies, not to mention “Babe” Ruth 
himself, and three elephants, one camel, 
one zebra and half a hundred saddle 
horses. 

It took a little over two hours to pass 
that point. It is estimated there were 
12,000 marchers. There were fifty floats 
and innumerable bands. 


Elephants Led 


In the front they had the Hippodrome 
elephants with a sign: “An Elephant 
Walks Carefully and Watches His Step 

Do You?” Later, when the lesson of 
drunken motorists was being taught. 
there came a camel with a sign remind- 
ing the spectators that he could go nine 
days without a drink. Luna Park had a 
herd of trained pigs on a float which 
shot down a. sliding-board with every 
evidence of pleasure. “Even Little Pigs 
Like a Protected Place to Play,” ran the 
legend. 

There were many floats showing the 
results of carelessness in traffic, men, 
women and children being the victims. 
“Aunty Jay Walker,” who warns against 
careless street crossing, was depicted in 
many forms, one of them being an im- 
personation by Mounted Patrolman 
James J. Byrnes. 

A feature that was accompanied by 
roars of laughter all the way up the ave- 
nue was an “Uncle Josh” figure with 
carpetbag and whiskers who “jay- 
walked” all over the avenue and was 
followed by an industrious Ford which 
bumped him six times to a block. When 
he passed the reviewing stand he acted 
as though he would last to Sixty-second 
street, the ending place of the parade, 
and the Ford was showing no signs of 
wear. 

The first float was called “In Me- 
moriam,” and consisted of a huge tomb- 
stone bearing the device, “1,073 Killed by 
Carelessness in Our Streets Last Year.” 
It sobered the crowd for a moment. 

In one of the floats, which was called 
“Safety and Health in Playgrounds,” on 
which children were playing on the ap- 
paratus provided in recreation centres, 
one little boy evidently had learned the 
lesson of safetv first. Just as they 
reached the reviewing stand this boy, 
who was operating one end of a see- 
saw, was heard to sav to his companion 
on the other end, “Hey, look out, ’'m 
goin’ to get off.” 

Red Cross exhibits were in the seventh 
division. This also contained a_ float 
which showed Santa Claus among a 
group of children and bore his message: 
“Tf you want to see me next Christmas, 
be careful in the streets.’ The eighth 
and last division was devoted largely to 
railroad organizations. 

There were six Fifth Avenue buses 
hearing on their sides successful placards 
in “A Safety Lesson,” and there were 


have consented to have such cases dis- 
posed of in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
law, or where at the time of the hear- 
ing the parties in interest filed a written 
waiver along the lines hereinbefore set 
forth. 


floats of cabs from several taxicab com- 
panies, whose drivers had been chosen 
for their good records, none having ever 
had an accident. 


Hospital and Other Floats 


Floats represented every possible 
safety lesson. One was called “A Bed 
at Home Is Worth Two in the Hospital.” 
“He Found the Leak” consisted of a 
wrecked car in a burned garage, with 
bandaged men all about, while a com- 
panion float showed the correct way to 
explore engine trouble, namely, with an 
electric flash lamp. An elaborate float 
showed “The Court of the Spirit of 
Safety,” presented by the Famous-Play- 
ers, in which Miss Ruth White of “Step- 
ping Stones” portrayed the part of the 
queen, Another float showed the court 
of “King Carelessness,” a grisly monarch 
enthroned aloft while at his feet were 
victims of traffic accidents. 


JERSEY COMPENSATION 


Seventh Annual Meeting of Rating & 
Inspection Bureau Held in Newark 
Last Week 
The seventh annual meeting of the 
Compensation Rating & Inspection Bu- 
reau, of New Jersey, was held last Tues- 
day at the Robert Treat Hotel, Newark, 
N. J. This organization now has as 
members fifty-six companies. The 
Metropolitan Casualty and the Interstate 
Casualty were taken in as members, 
while the Travelers Indemnity withdrew. 
In the annual report submitted by A. 
R. Lawrence, chairman of the Bureau, 
he reviewed 1924 legislation measures, 
and the revision of rates that become 

effective about July 1, 1924. 

“The experience rating plan, having 
been constructed upon sound theoretical 
principles, has accomplished in practice 
exactly what it set out to do, namely, 
to permit the maximum of latitude to 
the experience of the individual risk in 
determining the rate for that risk with 
due control and a pre-determined limit 
to the amount of charge which a single 
accident could entail,” he said. 

“The manual of rates effective July 4, 
1923, was made applicable to all business 
outstanding as well as new and renewal 
policies in order to provide a premium 
income commensurate with the increased 
schedule of benefits resulting from legis- 
lation taking effect on that date. In 
consequence, it became necessary to en- 
dorse all outstanding policies with the 
result that the Bureau has been called 
upon to handle, review and file approxi- 
mately 40,000 endorsements over and 
above the normal quantity. It is an in- 
teresting fact that we have again been 
required to create approximately 15,500 
files for new risks of which the Bureau 
had no previous record. The total num- 
ber of policy declarations filed reached a 
new high-water mark of 76,653 and J 
regret to say that the cancellations have 
also surpassed previous record, reaching 
a total quantity of 17,131 or 22% of the 
total number of issued policies. In view 
of the continued high expense ratio, 
which has averaged ahout 43% as re- 
ported by the stock company members 
of this Bureau for the past three years, 
we would seem to have a feature here 
which well merits extended and thought- 
ful consideration. 

“For the purpose of rate-making, the 
onlv available basis for intelligent study 
is Schedule ‘Z’ and the returns in this 
form accumulate slowly and generally 
long after the fact.” he said. “However, 
the New Jersey Department of Labor 
maintains a record of accidents as re- 
quired by the labor law and this data 
are available down to June 30, 1923, the 
tabulation being on the basis of the 
fiscal period July 1 to June 30, inclusive. 
The record of the last three years cer- 
tainly affords an interesting and con- 
vincing comparison and by the courtesy 
of Commissioner McBride, I am quoting 
the figures herewith. 


1921 1922 1923 

Fatal Accidents .......... 282 246 290 
Permanent Total Disabili- 

CN 6 vaceisendavasdadnas 11 10 7 
Permanent Partial Dis- 

SRMIEE ska chadvatenvacds 3,627 2,834 3,879 
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Elect Fraternal Man 
Head of Pa. Federation 


HE IS A. C. McLEAN OF SHARON 


E. A. Woods, Equitable Life, Talks 
Salesmanship and Books To 400 
Insurance Men In Pittsburgh 





Pittsburgh, May 21—A. C. McLean, 
president of the Protected Home Circle, 
Sharon, a fraternal order, is now presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Federation. 
Vice-presidents elected at the annual 
convention today were W. G. McBlain, 
of York, a life insurance agent; FE, A. 
Woods, Pittsburgh; N. S. Riviere, Pitts- 
burgh; W. M. Goodwin, Bethlehem J. D. 
Smith, manager, Fidelity & Casualty, 
Harrisburg; T. B. Donaldson, Philadel- 
phia and Newark; and J. F. Tanner, 
Erie. G. R. Dette, Philadelphia, was re- 
elected secretary manager, and H. K. 
Remington, Philadelphia, was elected 
treasurer 

Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh manager 
of the Equitable, gave a spirited talk 
on salesmanship, claiming it something 
which everyone can learn if he applies 
himself. There are over 400 text books 
alone today on salesmanship, he said. 
The fundamental principle of salesman- 
ship is service to pi and not sharp 
competition. The successful agent today 
gives regard for his competitors and 
centers his sales talks on service to his 
client. 

Mr. Woods is strongly in favor of the 
advisory board system, claiming insur- 
ance men ought to have the right to pass 
on who shall sell insurance just as law- 
yers and physicians examine applicants 
for admission in those professions. 
Pennsylvania insurance standards are 
improving under advisory board influ- 
ences, he said. 

Agents of certain life companies tak- 
ing only a three weeks’ sales course at 
the home office average 34% more busi- 
ness than other agents, thus proving the 
value of even a brief educational course, 
Mr. Woods stated. What is it worth for an 
agent to increase his earning power 50%, 
he asked. Surely a few weeks annually 
of intensive salesmanship study. In the 
cpinion of Mr. Woods courses in sales- 
manship will soon be major features of 
college curriculum. The advance of 
salesmanship in the past decade alone 
is beyond description. 


J. L. MADDEN SPEAKS 

James L. Madden, insurance manager 
of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, told 
the Pennsylvania Federation convention 
at Pittsburgh this week that as long as 
the Fitzgerald bill has a chance to pass 
insurance men should not let up in their 
vigilance against it. It is still a live issue 
in Congress. 


TOLD JOHN W. PRATT STORY 

Ik. L. Sullivan, advertising manager of 
the Home. in his talk before the Penn- 
svlvania Federation this week, told the 
story of John W. Pratt’s success, running 
a local agency along novel lines in Ken- 
nett Square, Pa. 
Temporary D 

ibilities (over 10 ‘duvad. 11,316 
Temporary Disabilities (1 


day and over) (non- 
compensable) .......++++2 27 754 


10,030 13,463 


33,483 49,002 


46,603 66,641 
“The first period may be put down as 
decreasing industrial activity, 
while the latter two cover expansion 
reaching a maximum toward the close 
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of the period. The increase of 8.3% in 
the total number of accidents in the 
second period may fairly well re- 
flect the volume of business. As 


between the second and third, however, 
the increase becomes 43%. The differ- 
ence is not noticed in the more serious 
cases, including fatal accidents and dis- 
memberments, but is pronounced in the 
temporary disabilities and particularly 
those which do not extend beyond the 
waiting period. Here we would seem: to 
have at least a partial explanation for 
the increase of medical expense.” 
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W. R. Bowen, Head 
of N. Y. Federation 


PROMINENT IN SYRACUSE 


Many Local Casualty Managers Attend 
Annual Convention; Jesse S. Phillips 
and Senator Fearon Dinner 
Speakers 


’ 
One of the 
York State was 


leading agents of New 
elected president of the 
Insurance Federation of New York at 
its annual meeting in Syracuse last 
week He is Willet I. Bowen, of 
Bowen, Perry & Fobes, who represent 
the Employers’ Liability, Liverpool & 
london, Royal, Continental, Aetna Fire, 
Home and Fidelity & Deposit and other 
companies. His father, Ralph Bowen, 
head of the agency, was selling insur 
when many people now in it were 
wearing short trousers. W. R. Bowen 
went to Phillips Andover and to Cornell 
for a time. Fitting into the insurance 


ance 





business was one of the easiest things he 
ever did. His élection was a good move 
on the part of the Federation. 

Quite a collection of casualty cele- 
brities went up from New York, piloted 
by John S. Turn, manager Aetna Life. 
Phey included John bre ore manager 
Travelers; T. J. Grahame, manager 
Globe; Vice-President Frank J. O'Neill, 
Royal Indemnity; Floyd N. Dull, Com- 
mercial; and Charles EE. Ward, Pre- 
ferred; J. R. Garrett, National Casualty; 
L. A. Wallace, Johnson & Higgins; A. 
Clarence Hegeman, Davis, Dorland & 
Co.; and Jesse S. Phillips, manager Na- 
tional Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters. 

Mr. Phillips spoke at the dinner and 
so did Senator Fearon, of New York. 
The message of both was that the insur- 
ance people must maintain a constant 
vigliance or monopolistic insurance will 
become an actuality in this state instead 
of being but a threat. The door has 
been opened to such measures and they 
can be expected to appear in some form 
in every session of the legislature. 
Frank P. Tucker, of Albany, vice-presi- 
dent of the New York Federation, was 
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toastmaster; and many Syracuse agents throughout the country for the benefit 


attended. 

\t the annual meeting L. A. Wallace, 
chairman of the executive committee, ex 
pressed himself as disappointed that the 
fire and life men are not showing more 
interest in the Federation of this state. 
There was a tendency to “let George do 
it.” He thought that everybody in the 
insurance business should have the in- 
terest of the Federation at heart as it is 
a body dedicated to the preservation and 
defense of the business from attack. 

Vice-President Frank J. O'Neill, of the 
Indemnity, told how the Feder 
ation had justified itself. There must be 
organization to rally around when 
enemics of insurance” strike and the 
federation provides the machinery avail 
able. 

Report of Secretary Saunders 
Secretary 


Roval 


SOC 


Leonard IL. Saunders read a 


comprehensive paper explaining just 
what the New York Federation has done 
during the vear, its activities having been 
many. It first had to consider the 
Downing-Hackenberg bills which pro 
vided for only one carrier of compensa 
tion insurance. That carrier was_ the 
state of New York and if the bills had 
vone through it would have been Ohio 


all over again—workmen’s compensation 
removed from the ageney forces of the 
state. The Federation got in touch with 
everybody interested. The opposition to 


the bills at the hearing was large and 
Hnpressive 

Another serious bill was the Straus 
measure obliging all owners of motor 


cars to insure them in an association to 
be known as the New York State Motor 
Vehicle Owners’ Association and no 
ether carrier being permitted to write 
this business. The Federation appeared 
In Opposition to that, threw its weight 
against the measure and it was killed on 
the floor of the Senate. 

Of course, it also created sentiment in 
opposition to the Fitzgerald bill in Con 
eress. Only two Congressmen from 
New York State are in favor of the 
measure, Mr. Saunders. said. 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce 

\. Clarence Hegeman, national coun- 
cillor of the New York Insurance Feder- 
ation, to the United States Chamber of 
Commerce convention in Cleveland, gave 
his impressions of that convention. He 
said in part: 

“Curtis D. Wilbur, 
navy, made an 


secretary of the 
address in the Audi 
torium, at the Cleveland convention of 
the Chamber, saying that he was new to 
his position and did not propose to make 
any reference to the Navy other than 
the statement that he was a graduate of 
the Naval Academy at Annapolis. He 
did, however, give a thirty-minute talk 
from a judicial standpoint, referring to 
the many laws that had been enacted 


of mankind, and [ was pleased to note 
that he carefully analyzed to Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, explaining to his 
audience of some four or five thousand, 
the connection thereto and its method of 
operation, showing how it is now a direct 
tax upon the employer’s business, and 
gave it his unqualified endorsement; and 
also alluded to the fact that various 
states had endeavored to take over this 
business exclusively, but only 
one or two had ever succeeded, and he 
did not) beheve that the government 
would ever be successful in so doing. 
“At the last annual meeting, [ offered 


class. of 


a resolution whereby the National 
Chamber would be placed on record as 
opposed to the Federal or State Govern 


ments entering the business of insur- 
ance, allowing same to be controlled by 
private capital, ete. The subject, during 
the past year, was very seriously dis 
cussed among the various committees of 


the National Chamber and at directors’ 
meetings Phe following resolution was 
adopted by the National Chamber in 
Cleveland: ‘Workmen's Compensation: 
Although the Chamber has gone on rec 
ord as disapproving monopolistic 
compensation insurance, it records its 
approval of the principle of workmen's 
compensation in legislation for industrial 
accidents.’ 


state 


Membership 
Jame kk. Giarrett, one of the most 
carnest workers for the Federation, told 


about the membership. He 
cular credit to H. H. Wadsworth, of 
Syracuse, who rolled up a big percent 
ave of increased members for Onondaga 
County, it now being 135. The New 
York Federation has nearly 4,000 mem 
bers im this state. 

The meeting was 
like. Among those present was Frank 
L.. Gardner, president of the New York 
State Association of Insurance Agents. 

Secretary John ‘T. Hutchinson, of the 
Insurance Federation of America, said 
that only one state monopolistic mea 
sure has passed any legislature in the 
past seven vears, and that is in North 
Dakota 


paid parti 


short and business 


The Directors 

Phe complete list of the directors of 
the New York State Federation follows: 

Terms expiring in 1924: W. W. Lucky, 
Poughkeepsie; Charles Bellinger, John 
McGinley, John A. Eckert, New York; 
William H. Heeox, Binghamton; James 
P. Dovle, Oswego; J. Edward Poole, 
Albany; KF. G. Noxsell, Buffalo. 

Terms expiring in 1925; Theodore M. 


Childs, Rochester; C. W. Cool, Glens 
alls; Joseph H. Miller, Utica; Frank J. 
O'Neill, New York; H. E. Trevvett, 
Utica; L. A. Wallace, New York; T. M. 
Riehle, New York; EF. A. Wallis, New 
York. 

Terms expiring in 1926: KE. M. Grif 
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Donaldson Replies To 
Advisory Board Critics 


BEFORE PENNA. 


Organization Siow Has Over 2,600 Paid 
Members; Pushing Arbitration of 
Insurance Disputes 


FEDERATION 


With a paid membership of 2,602 in- 
surance men, representing a gain of over 
700 members within a single year, the 
Pennsylvania Insurance Federation can 
clearly claim the honor of being the 
largest state-wide insurance organization 
in the Eastern part of this country. 
That the Federation is expanding rap- 
idly throughout Pennsylvania was shown 
by President Thomas B. Donaldson in 
his address before the opening session 
of the annual convention, held at the 
William Penn Hotel in Pittsburgh Tues- 
dav and Wednesday of this week. 

\dded to the original purpose of the 
national and state federations, that of 
combating socialistic and other inimical 
legislation, the Pennsylvania Federation, 
President Donaldson pointed out, is 
carrying on splendid work along advi- 
sory board, educational and arbitration 
lines. The arbitration feature is one of 
the latest being pushed by the Federa- 
tion, the idea being for advisory boards 
to prevent disputes between policyhold- 
ers and home offices to the end that ad- 
justments may be had and_ litigation 
avoided or terminated. Work along this 
line is progressing slowly but success- 


fully. 


What is and What is Not State Control? 
“A vast 


amount of invective language 
is in the 


insurance air at this time, and 
mainly occasioned by aggressions of one 
or more insurance departments, concern- 
ing the menace of what is called ‘State 
control, said Mr. Donaldson. 

“The Insurance Advisory Board Plan 

the Insurance Department’s plan—was 
begun by me and during my time with 
the Pennsylvania Department and it 
chanced that the major activity of. it 
developed, so far as a definite thing is 
concerned, most rapidly with the work 
of the Boards in passing upon applicants 
for license. There are seven other legi- 
timate purposes for Board’s work, and 
all of them worth while. Strange to say, 
some real minds of the insurance busi- 
ness—I refer to a few officials in home 
offices—have failed entirely to under- 
stand the basic reason for organizing 
and furthering these Boards. 

“These Boards were destined to KEEP 


INSURANCE MATTERS AWAY 
FROM THE INSURANCE DEPART 


MENT, so far as such could possibly be 
kept. They were destined at least to 
remove the temptation for any official 
to exercise arbitrary State control over 
licensure, which is something that was 
never meant to be a State function and 
would never today have been a State 
registration function save for the abuses 
upon the public years ago by thoughtless 
home-ofhiece officials. The main abuse 
Was appointment of reckless and incom- 


fiths, Albany; John J. Canning, Brook- 
Ivn: EF. oN. Dull, J. R. Garrett, New 
York; If. L. Haskell, Oneida; C. C. Kee- 


ton, Elmira; Frank A. 


Lown, Batavia; 
Dwight Mckentee, 


Kingston; C. D. Mel- 


huish, Jamestown; T. L. Rogers, Little 
Falis; J. S. Turn, New York: H. H. 
Wadsworth, Syracuse. 


Golf Scores 
The golf tournament was on Friday. 


James Besley, of Rome, N. Y., a nine- 
teen-vear-old insurance agent, won the 
36-hole medal play competition; W. R. 


Bowen, Syracuse, second. The 18-hole 
competition medal play was won by M. 
Rk. Brewster, Syracuse; T. J. Grahame, 
New York, second. 

Charles E. Ward, 
got the kickers’ handicap, with J. R. 
Garrett, New York, second. 

The links of the Onondaga Golf & 
Country Club were used and lunch was 
served at the clubhouse. 
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petent persons as agents for their com- 
panies. 

“How is it possible to have ‘State con- 
trol’ when the practical conduct of licen- 
sure is by practical men in any profes- 
sion or business who are not State 
creatures? The laws of the state ‘back- 
up’ their findings and most certainly 
solely on the presumption that civilians, 
as examiners, composed of those in and 
of the business, are competent to find. 
Insurance Departments have and are 
entitled to have absolute control in mat- 
ters of solvency or insolvency of com- 
panies. But, there is a world of differ- 
ence between ‘state control’ of that sort, 
administered by those, on salaries and 
full time, exclusively serving Depart- 
ments and the absurd conclusion that 
the passing upon merits or demerits of 
applicants for license by men and 
women in and of the business is ‘state 
control.’ ” 


A. & H. Reinsurance 
Facilities Curtailed 


LIABILITY ACTS 


Effective July 1, All Policies Containing 
Life Indemnity Illness Protection 
Will Be Dropped 


EMPLOYERS’ 





Liability has an- 
its health 
necessary by the 


The Employers’ 
nounced several changes in 
forms which is made 
reinsurance 


fact that a large company 


has refused to reinsure contracts con- 


taining life indemnity sickness protec- 


tion. The action of this reinsurance 
necessitate that 
action of a similar character be taken by 
about twenty accident and health com- 
panies if they are to continue to obtain 
reinsurance facilities. 

In the company’s announcement to its 
agents it states: “On and after July 1, 
1924, policy forms D., MD., and E. D. 
which have life indemnity sickness pro- 
tection provided by endorsement, will 
not be renewed. It will be necessary for 
us to issue new policies in such cases, 
limiting the sickness protection to fifty- 
two weeks. 

“In connection with LD., and SD., 
policies, you will, prior to expiration, be 
furnished with riders which will limit the 
sickness cover of the policy to a period 
of fifty-two weeks. These riders will 
have to be signed by the various assured 
before such policies can be renewed. 

“Renewal premium charge for all 
policy forms involved will be on the basis 
of premium rates now in effect for the 
ED., standard disability form. 

“LD., maximum life indemnity form, 
which provides for accumulation on 
weekly indemnity, and also such D., MD., 
or ED policies under which similar cover 
has been provided by rider will, com- 
mencing July Ist, take an additional 
premium charge above the regular pre- 
mium on the basis of $3.00 for each $5 
accident weekly indemnity and $10 for 
each $5 illness weekly indemnity. In 
other words a policy providing originally 
a weekly indemnity of $25 with an accu- 
mulation of 10% annually, and which 
policy now carries earned accumulations 
to the full amount of $12.50, will have an 
additional charge above the regular pol- 
icv premium on renewal of $32.50. 

“On and after July Ist, our maximum 
limits of acceptance as set forth on page 
XXIII of our manual, will be reduced in 
accordance with the following table :— 


company will, in fact, 


Weekly 

Classification Death Indemnity 
Select .or preferred........... $45,000 $150 
WE. PPOISETED cicccccvvacsess 45,000 150 
COED oss ccgueaccecevnceda 15,000 50 
ere ener ee 4,000 2 
ED <6 xt axudneunaeadwabanes 3,000 15 


BPMGSE. kn iv cess comucursian 2,000 10 
Limit death and dismemberment, $30,000. 
“On and after July Ist, we will be un- 

able to issue or renew any personal acci- 
dent or disability policy in excess of the 
above limits. This action is due to the 
fact that the reinsurance company has 
refused to continue our reinsurance 
above these limits.” 


More Than 500 At 
Pittsburgh Meetings 


ALL BRANCHES REPRESENTED 





Pennsylvania Federation a Live-Wire 
Organization; Many Topics On 
Program 


Pittsburgh, May 20—Over 500 fire, life, 
and casualty insurance men, drawn to- 
gether into one organization for the 
purposes of protecting insurance against 
outside aggression and elevating the 
educational standards of agents and 
brokers, met today at the opening ses- 
sions of the Pennsylvania Insurance 
Federation at the William Penn Hotel. 
Classifications are eliminated at this con- 
vention. Representatives of all branches 
of insurance are here to listen to a pro- 
gram incorporating talks on -over a 
dozen different lines of insurance or 
protection. 

After A. E. 
man of the 


McCloskey, general chair- 
convention committee, had 
called the convention to order, D. G. 
Martin, city solicitor, speaking in place 
of Mayor Magee, welcomed the dele- 
gates to Pittsburgh. Samuel D. Clyde, 
of Chester, responded to the address of 
welcome. 

Taking the title, “Sewing Government 
Patches On Our Business Pants,” George 
kK. Turner, of the Casualty Information 
Clearing House, spoke on the interfer- 
ence of government in insurance. He 
urged the teaching of the younger gen- 
eration the proper places of government 
and business. They should be kept sep- 
arated, and especially should government 
be kept out of private business. Patriot- 
isin, he declared, to be the cure for many 
pieces of class and discriminatory legis 
lation which harm insurance and other 
lines of business. Beware of the in- 
dividual, he said, who preaches against 
the institution of private property, who 
advocates municipal, state, or national 
ownership of private enterprise. 

Compulsory automobile insurance is 
the latest patch on the public pants, Mr. 
Turner said. When the state says per- 
sons must do this or that it necessarily 
means that the state must write the in- 
surance it forces on the public. Event- 
ually the state, instead of being solely 
a competitor with private insurers, will 
seek a monopoly of the business. 
Hence keep the state out of insurance 
at the outset was Mr. Turner’s advice. 


Woman Field Secretary 

Mrs. Mary L. Fletcher, field secretary 
of the National [lederation, pinch-hit 
for Frank D. Buser, of Philadelphia, on 
Tuesday afternoon. Mr. Buser was un- 
able to reach Pittsburgh for the con- 
vention. Mrs. Fletcher took the public 
and ethical relations of the Insurance 
Federation as her subject and spoke 
briefly on Federation work. 

George Muldaur, of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories of Chicago, arrived in Pitts- 
burgh on his way to New York after an 
extended trip through the West in time 
to address the convention. His talk was 
devoted largely to an explanation of the 
Laboratories’ activities. Not alone do 
the Laboratories test large fire resistive 
devices, but even matches have to under- 
vo a series of examinations before they 
can be approved. 

Fire Insurance Round Table 

At the fire insurance round table ses- 
sion, held Wednesday afternoon under 
the direction of the Smoke & Cinder 
Club, H. O. Kline, special agent of the 
Aetna, spoke on ethics of the business; 
Hubert W. Chapman, special agent of 
the Springfield, on fire insurance itself; 
Smith M. Wilson, special for the Great 
American, on company and agent; G. S. 
Petrik, special for the L. & L. & G., on 
riot and = civil commotion insurance; 
Victor N. Valgren, manager of the crop 
and weather division of the Automobile, 
on rain insurance; and A. A. Buhl, spe- 
cial for the queen, on automobile insur- 
ance. 

Kk. A. Woods, manager here for the 
Equitable, led off the life insurance round 
table session with a talk on life sales- 


manship. Dr. Rockwell, director of the 
School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
of the University of Pittsburgh, followed 
with some advice on the training of 
agents. Among those who participated 
in the discussion were the following: 
George W. Ryan, Provident Mutual; R. 
W. Ries, Canada Life; Lee Hemingway, 
Connecticut Mutual; C. W. Scovel, 
Northwestern Mutual; and Howard 
Sutphen, Equitable Life of Iowa. 

The relations of agent, company, and 
assured were discussed by the casualty 
men at their Wednesday afternoon round 
table session. Among those participat- 
ing were R. W. Forsyth, secretary of the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North 
America; John W. Howard, of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; C. Haines, of 
Haines & Salsbury, general agents of the 


Marine Insurance Company, Ltd.; Joseph 
W. Barr, of W. Barr & Co., general 
agents of Oil City; and M. H. Diffen- 


baugh. 


Convention Notes 

The “Pittsburgh Post” on Tuesday is- 
sued an eight page insurance supplement 
containing several good insurance ar- 
ticles and photographs of those promi- 
nently connected with the convention, 
Local advertisers patronized the issue 
well. 

James V. Yarnall, Philadelphia corres- 
pondent of the “Journal of Commerce” 
end formerly of New York, created a 
sensation when he sailed into the con- 


vention hall during a session with a 
pencil-stripe blue suit, large stock-pin, 
two diamond rings and a_ Pittsburgh 


stogic, 


OCEAN FROLIC OF 1924 

On Friday evening the Ocean Accident 
and Guarantee Corporation, Ltd. New 
York City, held its “Ocean Frolic of 1924” 
at Kismet Temple, Brooklyn. The pro 
ceeds helped to augment the funds of the 
Wynan Chuhs, a club consisting of repre 
sentatives of the company. The club is 
contemplating establishing a home of its 
own. The program afforded diversion 
not quickly forgotten. It consisted of sev 
eral excellent dances, specialty dance, in 
which two girls, dressed in old fashioned 
zowns, participated; dance of the Mah 
Jong Girls, consisting of the Red Dragon, 
Kast Wind, Green Dragon, 9 of Charac- 
ters, 5 of Circles and 1 of Circles, all rep 
resenting honors in this favored game, 
and others. The droll selections and songs 
also won instantaneous appreciation from 
the audience, 

There were many other enjoyable fea 
tures. Seated on the stage was the Ocean 
chorus, consisting of about 100 members, 
so arrayed as to represent checker boards. 
In consonance with the name “Ocean,” 
lights of that hue were cast on a screen 
reachine from one end of the stage to the 
ether. A harmonious blending of colored 
costumes also aided in beautifying the 
platform. 

The evening’s entertainment concluded 
with a dance enjoyed by all. The “Ocean 
lrolic of 1924” was arranged and_ pro 


duced under the direction of Dale F. Reese 
and Kdwin W. Jones. 
M. E. JEWETT BACK 
President M. EK. Jewett of the Royal 


Indemnity, has returned from Europe. 


While abroad he visited the home office 
of the Royal Indemnity at Liverpool: 
other places in Kngland; and crossing 


the channel saw something of Holland, 
Belgium and France. 





“SEE GRAVES” 


who specializes in 
REBUILT TYPEWRITERS 
You are urged to visit us for 
all Standard and Portable models. 
We sell, rent, repair and inspect. 
Also carbon papers, ribbons and 
stationery. 


Graves Typewriter Co. 
Hudson Terminal Building, N. Y. 
On the Concourse (Fulton St. End) 
Telephone—Cortlandt 4082 




















Pa. State Fund’s 
10 P. C. Differential 


REPORT MADE IN PITTSBURGH 
Volunteer Committee of Sixty Pennsyl- 
vania Agents and Brokers Were 


Appointed To Fight 


One of the biggest topics taken up at 
the Pennsylvania Federation convention 
on Tuesday was a report by J. K. Kane, 
Philadelphia manager of the U. S. F. 
& G., of a volunteer committee of brok 
ers and agents on the 10% differential 
allowed the Pennsylvania State Fund 
on compensation risks. Last year Gov 
ernor Pinchot overruled an order of the 
insurance commissioner abolishing the 
differential. This move insurance men 
consider illegal. 

Following this action of the governor, 
Thomas B. Donaldson and James Mur 
ray, of Pittsburgh, former president of 
the Federation, suggested the formation 
of a volunteer committee consisting of 
sixty leading Pennsylvania agents and 
brokers. This committee called on the 
governor on January 4 of this’ year. 
After a hearing the committee prepared 
a brief and sent it to the State Fund 
manager, said Mr. Kane. 

An answer to the brief was forwarded 
to the insurance men, who again sub 
mitted further arguments against the 
objectionable differential. On April 11, 
Mr. Kane wrote Governor Pinchot ask 
ing for an early decision on the matter. 

Replying on April 24, Governor Pinchot 
promised a decision within a week. 
Seven days passed and nothing hap 
pened, and no reply from the governor 
has been received as vet. This effort to 
kill the differential, according to Mr. 
Kane, is not connected at all with the 
Federation, but is wholly a voluntary 
movement. 

The Federation then adopted a resolu 
tion pledging moral and financial support 


to the volunteer committee. : 
Wallace M. Reid, prominent agent in 
Pittsburgh, accused the State Fund of 


breaking promises continually since the 
differential was instituted, and it was he 


who introduced the resolution. Mr. 
Donaldson spoke briefly for it. The 
Federation is going to enter whole- 


heartedly into the effort to put all com 
pensation rates on a parity. 


ISSUES BURGLARY CHART 

The Metropolitan office of the Royal 
Indemnity has issued a residence bur- 
glary, theft and larceny, holdup, safe and 
check forgery chart for the brokers, set- 
ting forth rates, minimum premiums and 
discounts. This chart is in line with 
others already issued facilitating quick 
references. 
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ul editors Tot the post of insur it the dinner of the Executives Club of The Syracuse Convention transferred to the home office of the 
i 1 editor that company that was held at the New Ihe attendance at the Federation con company in recognition of the fine sell 
+ York Athletic Club recently. About vention in Syracuse last week was not ing record he produced. He became m 
A. & H. Bureau Has 53 Members lorty officers and department heads were large What it lacked in numbers it terested in the fraud bond and in Au 
the Bureau of Personal Accident & present made up im serious, hard headed inter- gust, 1923, went with that department. 
He th Underwriter has fiity-three Mr. Joyce spoke on cooperation, say est in the organization activities. A cer Phree months ago he was sent to 
nember in inerease of four over last ing, “I want every man in the company © tain group of men are giving a lot of | Canada for the company. Mr. Kiely is 
cal Many prominent life insurance to feel that he represents all parts of time to this organization. They are a track champion, and has. competed 
companies are among the members The the company and not a small depart sincere, carneost workers, “watchdogs of in various events in the United States 
four companies which have joined since ment leach of you should conduct your insurance.” and Canada. 
THE SUPER-SERVICE COMPANY 
Established 1869 19 
The LONDON’S policy is exceedingly fair and liberal and 
The LONDON urites: —— ial , , 
many conditions and limitations usual in automobile policies 
Accident, Automobile Liability, Auto- = « e 
‘tmobile Property Damage, Automobile have been omitted. It is so short and simple that anyone can 
ollision, 
Burglary. understand it without consulting his lawyer, and back of it is 
Contractors’ Contingent Liability, Con- ° . + ~ hil 
’ T *” ; ; . » CTT 
tractors’ Liability, Credit. the LONDON’S well-known reputation for SUPER EXCEL- 
Electrical Machinery Breakage. Eleva- hb Gis Lae a) * 
tor Liability, Elevator Property LENT SERVICE. 
Damage, Employers’ Liability, Engine 
Breakage. 
Fly-wheel Breakage. I 
ofc SELL THIS TO YOUR CLIENT 
Group Accident and Sickness. 
Health, Hold-Up. 
Landlords’ Liability, Larceny. 
Manufacturers’ Liability, Marine 
Liability. 
Owners’ Liability, Owners’ Construction 
Liability. 
i Plate Glass, Public Liability. 
Salary, Steam Boiler. sf T 
Teams Liability, Teams Property COMPAN # D 
Damage, Theatre, Theft. ’ . 
Use and Occupancy. 
Workmen’s Compensation. HEAD OFFICE: C. M. BERGER 
Workmen’s Collective. rT, : 
55 Fifth Ave., New York United States Manager 
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A MONG your employes are 
you sure that, behind a 
counterfeit face, not one of 
them is hiding qualities that 
will some day mean a rifled 
till or a looted bank account? 


sy 


The wise business man ad- 
mits his helplessness and ob- 
tains protection against dis- 
elieve 4 honesty by means of Fidelity 
H Bonds. 

The cost of this convenient 
form of Honesty Insurance is 
? to low. Without obligating you 
wil} bE sur vill cost in any way we will be de- 

ow little it mponestY lighted to préscribe a form 
be ree the that will give your funds'am- 
ple protection. 
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Agent’s Name Here 





oe 


Building Business 


for F & D Agents 


G per av ABOVE are three of a series of five newspa- 





per advertisements designed to help F & D agents sell 
Fidelity Bonds. These advertisements are furnished free 
of charge, in mat or plate form 


In addition to these, the F & D supplies its representatives 
with mailing campaigns, folders, blotters and other selling 
aids. And all this material is rendered effective by the per- 
sonal sales assistance of the F & D’s numerous branch offices 
and general agents. 


These are only a few of the reasons why 10,000 agents are 
finding it pays to represent the F & D. There is room in the 
“family” for a few more business-getters. The application 


(i) 
(i) 
(i) 
: 
below is for your convenience. 
p | iD 
b D 
(i) 
(i) 


j 
oo @2@eoegeeoereaeeqdeea#aese ee 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
1D COMPANY 


OF MARYLAND 
“The Bonding Company” 
BALTIMORE 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


and Burglary Insurance 


PRODUCTION OEPARTMENT 
FIDELITY & DEPOSIT COMPANY 
Baltimore, Md. 


If you are not already adequately represented in thie 
territory | will be glad to have full Information regarding 
an agency connection with your Company. 

(Signed) 
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GENERAL 
REINSURANCE 
CORPORATION 





CASUALTY AND SURETY 
TREATY REINSURANCES 





EXCESS AND CATASTROPHE 





HOME OFFICES: 
80 Maiden Lane, New York 


J.G. WHITE CARL M. HANSEN 


President Vice-President and General Manager 

















